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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of his own Life and Times. By Sir 
James Turner. M.DC.XXXII.—M.DC.LXx. 
From the original MS, Printedat Edinburgh, 
1829. 

Turis quarto volume of 300 pages, though 

printed by the Bannatyne Club of Scotland, 

has, fortunately in our opinion, been considered 
the repository of so much curious matter as to 
justify the general publication of a limited 
number of copies.* When we state that this 
autobiography of Sir James Turner furnishes 
the remarkable history of the prototype of the 
famous Dugald Dalgetty, we say enough to 
interest every reader in the work. But it is 
still more important in a higher point of view, 
being one of those narratives which throw a 
certain light over the times of which it treats, 
and enable posterity to compare conflicting 
testimonies, so as to elicit the truth—to form 
correct ideas of men and things,—and, while 
fairly appreciating political and national con- 
cerns, be enlivened with those glimpses of 

Anferior character and domestic manners which 

are far more agreeable and entertaining. 

Of the authenticity of this manuscript, no 
doubt whatever can exist; it bears internal 
evidence of its fidelity, which is far stronger 
than even the satisfactory account of its trans- 
mission to the present day, furnished by the 

face. We miss, however, a slight biographi- 
eal sketch of the writer’s lineage and family. 

At seventeen years of age, having passed 

through the schools, young Turner was sent to 

Glasgow University ; but neither at school nor 

college does he seem to have had any powerful 

vocation to learning. On the contrary, at 
eighteen, having a restless desire to be an actor, 
or at least a spectator, in the wars “* which 
made so much noise over all the world, and 
were against the Roman emperor,” 
he obtained the consent of his friends, and in 

1632 joined the Swedish forces of Gustavus 

Adolphus, as an ensign in the Scots auxiliary 

regiment, commanded by Colonel Lumsdaine. 

Serving with this regiment, and its English 

companion under Colonel Ashton, our hero 

. took part in many a bloody fray, and be- 

came inured to the hardships and _privations, 

which, alternating with plunderings and ex. 
cesses, made the soldier of fortune of that 

_ period. He tells us : 

“In the beginning of the yeare 1634, our 
English and Scotch regiments, such as they 
were, came to be quartered at that Oldendorpe 
neere to which the battell was fought. I was 
lodged in a widows house, whose daughter, a 
young widow, had been married to a ritt-master 
of the emperors. She was very handsome, 
wittie, and discreet; of her, thogh my former 
toyle might have banished all love thoughts 
out of my mind, I became perfitlie enamourd. 
Heere we stayd sixe weeks, in which time she 
taught me the Hie Dutch, to reade and write 
it, which before I could not learne bot very 


* In about a fortnight, by Messrs. Longman and Coa., 
8 our Edinburgh letter advises.—Ed. L. G. 





rudlie from sojors. Haveing then the countrey 
language, I learned also the fashions and cus- 
tomes of the Germane officers ; and about this 
time was both regiments reducd to tuo compa. 
| nies ; tuocaptaine lieutenants, and tuo ensigneys, 
| (whereof I was one,) onlie ordaind to stand ; 
, all the rest casheerd, and in great necessitie and 
|povertie. The tuo companies were bot badlie 
used, tossed to and fro, in constant danger of 
jane enemie, and without pay. Bot I had 
learnd so much cunning, and became so vigilant 
to lay hold on opportunities,4hat I wanted for 
nothing, horses, clothes, meate, nor moneys ; 
and made so good use of what I had learned, 
that the whole time I servd in Germanie, I 
sufferd no such miserie as I had done the first 
yeare and a halfe that I came to it.”’ 

About this time his father’s death recalled 
him to Scotland ; but he speedily returned to his 
adventurous career, and presents us with the 
following ruthless picture of the horrors of 
war in those days. 

“ In the yeare 1637 I went with some com. 
manded men, with Lieutenant Generall King, 
into the land of Hessen, to assist the landgrave 
to beate some imperiall regiments out of his 
territories, who indeed were makeing havocke 
of all among his poore subjects. Upon our 
approach they retird; bot thogh we were tuo 
to one against them at least, and that Bigod, 
who commanded them, made a stand at Esh- 
vegen, yet did we retire in great haste, thogh 
in good enough order, back to Cassels, the 
landgraves residence and capitall citié, and left 
the poor countrey to the mercy of ane enraged 
enemie, who had order by fire and sword to 
force the landgrave to accept of the peace of 
Prague. Neither did Bigod spare to burn 
three faire tounes, Eschvegen, Olendorpe, and 
Vitsenhausen, before our eyes. A mournfull 
sight it was, to see the whole people folow us, 
and climbe the tuo hie rockes which flanked 
us. Old and young left their houses, by the 
losse of them and their. goods to save their 
lives. Aged men and women, many above 
fourscore, most lame or blind, supported by 
their sonnes, daughters, and grandchildren, 
who themselves carried their little ones on 
their backes, was a ruthfull object of pitie 
to any tender-hearted Christian, and did shew 
us with what dreadfull countenance that bloodie 
monster of warre can appear in the world. 
Neither did our feare (which often masks 
itself with reason of state, as then it did) per- 
mit us to make any stay at Cassels, bot pousd 
us with some haste to Westphalia.”’ 

Some differences having arisen with his com- 
manders, in 1639 Turner paid another visit to 
Scotland, and afterwards went to Stockholm to 
endeavour to obtain redress ; failing in which, 
he finally came back to his native land, in 
principles as genuine a Dalgetty as ever was 
drawn. 

“I had (he candidly confesses) swallowed 
without chewing, in Germanie, a very dan- 
gerous maxime, which militarie men there too 
much follow ; which was, that so we serve our 
master honnestlie, it is no matter what master 





Wwe serve; so, without examination of the jus- 
tice of the quarrell, or regard of my duetie to 
either prince or countrey, I resolved to goe 
with that ship I first rencounterd. After tuo 
days necessare stay at Gottenberg, I hired a 
boat and went away in the evening; we 
rowed all night ; and haveing pasd tuo Suedish 
castles, about breake of day we came neere Mill- 
strand. Understanding the wind blew faire 
for both ships, I was advisd to step out and 
goe a foot straight thorough the toune to the 
shoare, it being the neerer cut, whill the boat 
went a greater way about with my servant and 
coffer. I did so, and came just there as the 
Englishman was hoyseing his sailes. I askd 
him if he wold give me passage to Hull (a 
place I have since beene too well acquainted 
with), who told me he wold with all his heart, 
provided I wold presentlie step in. I beseeched 
him to stay till my servant and coffer came, 
without whom I could not goe; but no in- 
treatie or prayer could prevaile with the inex- 
orable skipper—for away he flew from me, as 
ane arrow from a bow. This onlie hinderd 
me to. present my endeavors to serve the 
king against the Covenanters. I calld in- 
stantlie for the Dane who was bound for Scot- 
land, resolving to serve either the one or the 
other without any reluctance of mind; so 
deeplie was that base maxime rooted in my 
heart. The people pointed with their fingers 
to the ship, which had got a great way out 
from the shoare, and stayd there for a passen- 
ger whom the skipper had promisd to carry to 
Edinburgh. He was ane old man, who at 
taking his farewell of his friends the night 
before, had drunke so much that he had 
sleepd his time. Immediatlie I clapd in fresh 
men in my boate, the others being overwearied 
with rowing, and so came to the ship; neither 
did the skipper make any scruple to ressave 
me, thogh at first he conceaved his old man 
was in my companie. To the neglect of this 
old man, nixt to all-ruleing providence, may I 
attribute my goeing at that time to Scotland. 
On the sixth day after my embarkeing, we 
saw ourselves not farre from Aberdeene. I 
was glad we were so farre north, because I had 
heard the kings ships were in the firth; bot I 
was mistaken, for they were gone; and no 
matter they had been gone sooner, for any 
good service they did the king there. The 
skipper set me ashore at a place called the 
Cove; from thence I hired horses to Edin- 
burgh. This was in the month of September ; 
and Generall Leslie haveing marchd into Eng- 
land with a numerous armie at the Lambes 
before, and put my Lord Conway with some 
of the kings forces to a shamefull retreat at 
Newburne, had made himself master of Neu- 
castle and all the bishoprick of Durham. I 
found this successe had elevated the minds of 
my countreymen in generall to such a height 
of vanitie, that most of them thought, and 
many said, they sould qnicklie make a full 
conquest of England.” [He accordingly joins 
the strongest party, goes to Newcastle, and is 





made a major in the rebel army: but] ‘ All 
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this while (he adds) I did not.take the Na- 
tionall Covenant; not because I refused to 
doe it, for I wold have made no bones to take, 
sueare, and signe it, and observe it too; for I 
had then a principle, haveing not yet studied a 
better one, that I wrongd not my conscience 
in doeing any thing I was commanded to doe 
by these whom I served. Bot the truth is, it 
was never offerd to me; everie one thinking 
it was impossible I could get into any charge, 
unles I had taken the Covenant either in 
Scotland or England.” 

Serving with the Covenanters, but frequently 
negotiating with others to desert them for the 
royal cause, circumstances kept our easy-con- 
scienced soldier true to his engagements ; and 
in 1642 he went in Sinclair’s regiment against 
** the rebellious Irish.” His descriptions of 
this warfare are very striking; and we select a 
few examples: 

“ After we had refreshed a little, Major- 
Generall Monro left seven or eight hundreth 
men in Craigfergus, and went to the field with 
the rest, among whom was my lieutenant-colo- 
nell and I; my Lord Conway went along also 
with neere two thousand English. In the 
woods of Kilwarning we rencountered some 
hundreths of the rebells, who after a short dis- 
pute fled. These who were taken got bot bad 
quarter, being all shot dead. This was too 
much used by both English and Scots all along 
in that warre; a thing inhumane and disavou- 
able, for the crueltie of one enemie cannot ex- 
cuse the inhumanitie of ane other. And heerin 
also their revenge overmasterd their discretion, 
which sould have taught them to save the lives 
of these they tooke, that the rebells might doe 
the like to their prisoners. Then we marchd 
straight to the Neurie, where the Irish had 
easilie seizd on ‘his majesties’ castle, wherin 
they found abundance of amunition, which gave 
them confidence to proclaime their rebellion. 
The fortification of the toune being bot be- 
gunne, it came immediatelie in our hands; bot 
the rebells that were in the castle keepd it tuo 
days, and then deliverd it up upon a very ill. 
made accord, or a very ill-keepd one; for the 
nixt day most of them, with many merchands 
and tradesmen of the toune, who had not beene 
in the castle, were carried to the bridge and 
butcherd to death, some by shooting, some by 
hanging, and some by drowning, without any 
legall processe; and I was verilie informed 
afterwards, that severall innocent people suf- 
ferd. Monro did not at all excuse himselfe 
from haveing accession to that carnage, nor 
coulde he purge himselfe of it; thogh my Lord 

Conway, as Marshall of Ireland, was the prin- 
cipall actor. Our sojors (who sometimes are 
cruell, for no other reason bot because mans 
wicked nature leads him to be so, as I have 
shoune in my Discourse of Crueltie) seeing 
such prankes playd by authoritie at the bridge, 
thought they might doe as much any where 
els; and so runne upon a hundreth and fiftie 
women or thereby, who had got together in a 
place below the bridge, whom they resolved to 
massacre by killing and drouning ; which vil- 
lanie the sea seemd to favour, it being then 
flood. Just at that time was I speaking with 
Monro, bot seeing a fare off what a game these 
godles rogues intended to play, I got a horse- 
back and gallopd to them with my pistoll in 
my hand; bot before I got at them they had 
dispatchd about a dozen ; the rest I savd. This 
execution had not the successe which Conway 
and Monro had promisd themselves; for in- 
stead of terrifieing the rebells from their wont- 
ed cruelties, it inraged them, and occasioned 








whom they had in their pouer. Sir Phelomey 
Oneale, the ringleader of the rebellion, hearing 
of the losse of the Neurie, in a beastlie furie 
burnt the toune of A: th, where he then 
was, and as much of the Cathedrall as fire 
could prevaile over, and then retird himselfe to 
the woods and bogs. * - ” 

¢ My lieutenant-colonell stayd at the Neu- 
rie, haveing got two hundreth commanded men 
added to his oune, till I sould bring up from 
Craigfergus as many of the regiment as were 
comd from Scotland. Accordingly I went thi- 
ther with the armie: we tooke our march 
thorough the woodes and mountaines of Morne, 
where severall rebells were killd, and many 
cows taken. I do remember that there we 
sufferd one of the most stormie and tempestu- 
ous nights for haile, raine, cold, and excessive 
wind (thogh it was in the beginning of May) 
that ever I yet saw. All the tents were in a 
trice bloune over. It was not possible for any 
matche to keepe fire, or any sojor to handle his 
musket, or yet to stand; yea severalls of them 
dyed that night of meere cold. So that if the 
rebells, wherof there were 500 not farre from 
us, had offerd to beate up our quarters with 
such weapons as they had, which were halfe 
pikes, suords, and daggers, which they call 
skeens, they wold undoubtedlie have had a 
cheap market of us. Our sojors, and some of 
our officers too (who suppose that no thing that 
is more then ordinarie can be the product of 
nature), attributed this hurrikan to the devil- 
ish skill of some Irish witches ; and if that was 
true, then I am sure their master gave us good 
proofe that he was reallie prince of the aire.” 

The war in England between the king and 
parliament having now broken out, Turner 
says— 

‘¢ The officers of this our Scots armie in Ire,| 
land finding themselves ill payd, and, which 
was worse, not knowing in the time of the 
civill warre who sould be their paymasters, and 
reflecting on the successful issue of the Nation- 
all Covenant of Scotland, bethought themselves 
of makeing one also; bot they were wise 
enough to give it ane other-name, and there- 
fore christened it a Mutual Assurance; wher- 
by upon the matter they made themselves in- 
dependent of any except these who wold be 
their actuall and reall paymasters, with whom, 
for any thing I know, they met not the whole 
time of the warre. The generall was very dis- 
satisfied with this bond of union, as he had 
reason; and at first spoke hie language of 
strikeing heads of; bot the officers sticking 
close one to another, made these threates eva- 
nish in smoake. And indeed it is like, ane 
active generall (who could have added policie 
to courage, and divided them) might have made 
their union appear in its oune collors, which 
were even these of blacke mutinie. Bot the 
Earle of Leven, not being able to overmaster 
it, got himselfe ane errand to go to Scotland, 
and so gave an everlasting adieu to Ireland. 
The most remarkeable thing he did in the time 
of his stay was, that he tooke 2500lb. sterline 
to himselfe, which the parliament of England 
had sent to the officers of his armie for wagon 
money. And trulie this earle, who lived till 
he past fourscore, was of so good a memorie 
that he was never knowne to forget himselfe, 
nay, not in his extreame age. I cannot say 
more of his deportments in Ireland then what 
my Lord Viscount Moore (who was killd nixt 
yeare) said to tuo of my friends, and it was 
this: That the Earle of Levens actions made 
not such a noyse in the world as these of Ge- 
nerall Lesley.” 





the murthering of some hundreths of prisoners 


our hero, who, after sojourning two years in 
Ireland, and securing a wife (of whom through. 
out he speaks most affectionately) in Miss 
White of Newrie, in the year 1644 again joined 
the Covenanters in their invasion of England. 
Here he played over the old game, fighting on 
the one side, and tampering with the other ; and 
he points out one particular occasion, in which, 
if the design had been successfully effected, the 
king’s cause would in all probability have tri. 
umphed, in consequence of his own and other 
regiments going over at a critical emergency to 
the Marquess of Montrose. But the plan failed 
in the execution; and the writer naively tells 
us— 

** Upon these grounds my Lord Sinclars ‘re. 
giment marchd into England, and I with them, 
and made a fashion (for indeed it was no bet. 
ter) to take the Covenant, that under pretence 
of the Covenant we might ruine the Covenant. 
ers; a thing (thogh too much practisd in a 
corrupt world) yet in itselfe dishonest, sinful, 
and disavouable ; for it is certaine that no evill 
sould be done that good may come of it; nei- 
ther did any good at all come of this, for Ca. 
lander all along proovd true to his own interest 
and gaine, and false to the kings, never laying 
hold on any opportunitie whereby he might, 
with small difficultie, have done his majestie 
signall service.” 

When the fatal battle of Naseby blighted the 
king’s hopes, we have next an interesting ac.. 
count of his surrender by the Scots, of which 
Turner was a personal witness, having seen 
and spoken with the unfortunate prisoner, 
whom he endeavoured in vain to save by aiding 
him to escape. And we find now a character. 
istic touch of his personal conduct :— 

** Haveing drunke at one time too much at 
parting with a great-person, rideing home I met 
one Colonell Wren, betueene' whom and me 
there was some animositie. He was a foot, 
and I lighted from my horse; drinke prevail. 
ing over my reason, I forced him to draw his 
sword, which was tuo great handfuls longer 
then mine. This I perceiving, gripd his suord 
with my left hand, and thrust at him with my 
right ; bot he stepping backe avoyded it, and 
drew his suord away, which left so deepe a 
wound betueene my thumbe and formost fin- 
ger, that I had almost losd the use of both, 
unles I had beene well cured. Ane other hurt 
I got in my left arme. The passengers 
us; bot I could never find him out after, to be 
revengd on him, though I sought him farre 
and neere. This was ane effect of drinking, 
which I confesse, beside the sinne against God, 
hath brought me in many inconveniences. 
was the first time euer my blood was draune, 
though I have hazarded it and my life very 
often, not onlie in battells, skirmishes, ren- 
counters, sieges, sallies, and other publick dueties 
of service, bot also in severall private duells.” 

We will here (though it happened after- 
wards) insert another, equally characteristic, 
of our hero’s adventures. = 

‘“« My tuo brigads lay in a village within 
halfe a mile of Applebie ; my oun quarter was 
in a gentlemans house who was a ritmaster, 
and at that time with Sir Marmaduke; his 
wife keepd her chamber readie to be brought 
to bed. The castle being over, and Lambert 
farre enough, I resolvd to goe to bed everie 
night, haveing had fatigue enough before. 
The first night I sleepd well enough; and 
riseing next morning, I misd one linnen 
stockine, one halfe silke one, and one boot- 
hose, the accoustrement’ under a boote for one 
leg; neither could they be found for any 
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kind, I made myselfe reddie, and rode to the 
head quarters. At my returne 1 could heare 
no news of —aa That night I went 
to bed, and nixt morning found myselfe just 
so used; missing the three stockins for one 
leg onlie, the other three being left intire as 
were the day before. A narrower search 
then the first was made, bot without successe. 
I had yet in reserve one paire of whole stock- 
ings, and a paire of boothose greater then the 
former. These I put on my legs. The third 
morning I-found the same usage, the stockins 
for one leg onlie left me. It was time for me 
then, and my servants too, to imagine it must 
be rats that had shard my stockins so equallie 
with me; and this the mistress of the house 
knew well enough, bot wold not tell it me. 
The roome, which was a low parlour, being 
well searchd with candles, the top of my great 
boothose was found at a hole, in which they 
had-drawne all the rest. I went abroad and 
orderd the boards to be raised, to see how the 
rats had disposd of my moveables. The mis- 
tress sent a servant of her oune to be present 
at this action, which she knew concernd her. 
One boord being bot a little opend, a little boy 
of mine thrust in his hand, and fetchd with 
him foure and tuentie old peeces of gold and 
one angell. The servant of the house affirmd 
it ap ind to his mistress. The boy bring- 
ing the gold to me, I went immediatlie to the 
gentlewomans’ chamber, and told her it was 
probable Lambert haveing quarterd in that 
house, as indeed he had, some of his servants 
might have hid that gold; and if so, it was 
laufullie mine ; bot if she could make it ap- 
peare it belongd to her, I sould immediatlie 
give it her. The poore gentlewoman told me 
with many teares, that her husband being 
none of the fi t men (and indeed he was 
aspendthrift) she had hid that gold without 
his knowledge, ‘to make use of it as she had 
occasion, especiallie when she lay in ; and con- 
jurd me, as I lovd the king (for whom her 
husband and she had sufferd much), not to 
detaine her gold. She said, if there was either 
more or lesse then foure and tuentie whole 
pecoes, and two halfe ones, it sould be none of 
ers, and’ that they were put by her in a red 
velvet purse. After I had given her assure- 
ance of her gold, a new search is made, the 
other angell is found, the velvet purse all 
gnawd in bits, as my stockins were, and the 
gold instantlie restord to the gentlewoman. I 
have often heard that the eating or gnauing of 
cloths by rats is ominous, and portends some 
mischance to fall on these to whom the cloths 
—. I thank God I was never addicted ta 
such divinations, or heeded them. It is true 
that more misfortuns then one fell on me 
shortlie after; bot I am sure I could have 
better forseene them myselfe then rats or any 
such vermine, and yet did it not. I have 
heard, indeed, many fine stories told of rats, 
how they abandon houses and ships, when the 
first are to be burnt, and the second dround. 
Naturalists say they are very sagacious crea- 
tures, and I beleeve they are so; bot I shall 
never be of the opinion they can forsee future 
contingencies, which I suppose the divell him. 
selfe can neither forknow nor fortell ; these 
being things which the Almightie hath keepd 
hidden in the bosome of his divine prescience. 
And whither the great God hath preordained 
or predestinated these things, which to us are 
contingent, to fall out by ane uncontrollable 
and unavoidable necessitie, is a question not 
yet decided.” 
There are some appalling details of the High- 


of this collection is, its want of origina- 


school have been the inspiration—in the last, 
our present time has been the hippocrene. 


country is rich in the most magnificent beauty 
—deep forests, worthy to have held the oracles 
of old—Jakes grand in their gathered waters 
—and a sky as glorious in sunshine as in 
storm ;— intellect is on a throne among them; 
and the human heart has every where the same 
deep store of passion and sorrow:—and yet 
America has produced no great poet ;—no one 
whose voice is answered every where, like an 
echo ;~~no one whose thoughts are beauty, 
even when divested of the music of their native 
tongue ;—no one whose home is in e land, 
though his temple be in his own. In the vo- 
lumes before us there is a great deal of graceful 
versification, some pretty imagery, much taste, 
and some feeling. 
lis are writers well deserving of praise ; but cer- 
tainly neither of them are first-rate: and the 
same criticism applies generally: — the stones 
are bright and sparkling, but they have been set 


one whose fault is truly that with which his 
countrymen charge him—of having written too 


compositions there is that originality which 
marks the true poet: but instead of criticis- 
ing, we will quote his very spirited poem of 


Royalists ; and a very striking account of those 
between Cromwell and the Scots, to the deci- 
sive battle of Preston. Of the former, take 
the subjoined particulars of an action when 
the Campbells went against Sir Alaster Mac- 
donald :— 

‘** We beseegd Dunavertie, which keepd out 
well enough, till we stormd a trench they had 
at the foot of the hill, wherby they commanded 
tuo stripes of water. This we did take in the 
assault. Fortie of them were put to the suord. 
We losd five or sixe, with Argiles Major. Af- 
ter this, inexorable thirst made them desire a 
parley. I was orderd to speake with them; 
neither could the lieutenant-generall be movd 
to grant any other conditions, then that they 
sould yeeld on discretion or mercy; and it 
seemd strange to me to heare the lieutenant. 
generalls nice distinction, that they sould yeeld 
themselvs to the kingdomes mercy, and not to 
his. At length they did so; and after they 
were comd out of the castle, they were put to 
the suord, everie mothers sonne, except one 
young man, Mackoull, whose life I begd, to be 
sent to France with a hundreth countrey fel- 
lows whom we had smoakd out of a cave, as 
they doe foxes, who were given to Captaine 
Cambell, the chancellors brother.” 

After the field of Preston, Turner was taken 
prisoner, and conveyed to Hull, where he was 
detained fourteen months, till November 1649, 
when his liberation was effected, and he sailed 
for Hamburgh. Thus ending the first chapter 
of an eventful life, we are enabled to pause; 
but will take up this volume again (which must 
always be a scarce one) for the edification and 
amusement of our friends. 





Specimens of American Poetry. With Critical 
and Biographical Notices by Samuel Kettell. 
3 vols. 12mo. Boston, 1829, Goodrich and 


Co. 
THE first thing that must strike every reader 


lity, and its deficiency in national charac- 
ter ;—the last, by the by, a cause of the 
first. In the first. two volumes, Pope and his 


We know not how to account for this: their 


Ir. Perceval and Mr. Wil- 


before. One name, however, we do except— 


little: we need only mention Halleck, in whose 


“ Alnwick Castle.” 











*¢ Home of the Percys’ high-born race, 
Home of their ul and brave, 





Alike their birth and burial-place, 
Their cradle and their grave! 
Still sternly o’er the castle gate 
Their house’s lion stands in state, 
As in his proud ed hours; 
And warriors frown in stone on high, 
And feudal banners ‘ flout the sk 
Above his princely towers. 
A gentle hill its side inclines, 
vely in England’s fadeless » 
To meet the quiet stream which winds 
rough romantic scene 
As silently and sweetly still, 
As when, at evening, on that hill, 
While summer's wind blew soft and low, 
Seated by gallant Hotspur’s side, 
His Katharine was a happy bride, 
A thousand years ago. 
Gaze on the abbey’s ruin’d pile: 
Does not the succouring ivy, keeping 
Her watch around it, seem to smile, 
“ As = a loved one sleeping ? 
ne solitary turret gra 
Still tells, in melan ly gl . 
The legend of the Cheviot day, 
The Percys’ proudest border —- 
That day its roof was triumph’s arch $ 
Then rang, from aisle to pictured dome, 
The light step of the soldier's march, 
The music of the trump and drum $ 
And babe and sire, the old, the young, 
And the monk’s hymn and minstrel’s song, 
And woman’s pure kiss, sweet and long, 
Welcomed her warrior home. 
Wild roses by the abbey towers 
Are gay in their young bud and hloam: 
They were born of a race of funeral flowers 
That garlanded, in long-gone hours, 
A templar’s knightly tomb. 
He died, the sword in his mailed hand, 
On the holiest spot of the Blessed 


Land, 
Where the cross was damp’d with his dying breath ; 
> 


When blood ran free as festal wine; 

And the sainted air of Palestine 
Was thick with the darts of death. 

Wise with the lore of centuries, 

What tales, if there be ‘ es in trees,’ 
Those giant oaks could 

Of beings born and buried here; 

Tales of the nt and the peer, 

Tales of the bridal and the bier, 
The wel and fi ell, 

Since on their boughs the startled bird 

First, in her twilight slumbers, heard 
The Norman's curfew bell. 

I wandered through the lofty halls 
Trod by the Percys of old fame, 

And traced upon the chapel walls 
Each high, heroic name, 

From him who once his standard set 
Where now, o’er mosque and minaret, 
Glitter the sultan’s crescent moons; 

To him who, when a younger son, 
Fought for King George at Lexington, 
A major of dragoons. 
* * 





e + 
a ~ last half amy meted has dashed 
rom my warm lip spar cup; 
The light that o'er my pany beg 
The power that bore my spirit up 
Above this bank-note wor gone; 
And Alnwick ’s but a market town, 
And this, alas! its market day, 
And beasts and borderers throng the way; 
lambs in lots, 


Northumbrian boors and plaided Scots; 
Men in the coal and cattle line, 
From Teviot'’s bard and hero land, 
From royal Berwick’s beach of sand, 
From Wooller, M » Hexham, and 
Newcastle-upon-T yne. 
These are not the romantic times 
So beautiful in Spenser’s rhymes, 
So dagzling to the di 4 
Ours are the days of fact, not i 
Of knights, but not of the Round Table; 
Of Baillie Jarvie, not Rob Roys 
*Tis what ‘ our president,’ Monroe, 
Has call’d ‘ the era of good feeling :* 
The Highlander, the bitterest foe 
To modern laws, has felt their blow, 
Consented to be tax’d, and vote, 
And put on pantaloons and coat, 
And leave off cattle-stealing : 
Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
The Douglas in red herrings; 
And noble name, and cultured land, 
Palace, and park, and vassal band, 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 
= ——— or the jee . 
The age of bargaining, UTKe@, 
es omees today the turban’d Turk 
(Sleep, Richard of the lion heart ! ites 


leep on, nor from your cerements 

ay st 
The on 

| a the cross and altar-stone, 
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And hears the Christian maiden shriek, 
And sees the Christian father die; 
And not a sabre-blow is given 
For Greece and fame, for faith and heaven, 
By Europe's craven chivalry. 
You ’ll ask if yet the Percy lives 
In the armed pomp of feudal state ? 
The present representatives 
Of ur and his ‘ gentle Kate’ 
Are some dozen serving-men 
In the drab coat of William Penn ; 
A chambermaid, whose lip and eye, 
And cheek, and brown hair, bright and curling, 
Spoke Nature’s aristocracy ; 
And one, half groom half seneschal, 
Who bow’d me through court, bower, and hall, 
From donjon-keep to turret-wall, 
For ten-and-sixpence sterling.” 


How fine is the finale of “* Marco Bozzaris!” 


** Come to the bridal chamber, Death ! 
Come to the mother’s when she feels 
For the first time her first-born’s breath ; 
Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm 
With banquet-song, and dance, and wine; 
And thou art terrible—the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear, 
Of agony, are thine. 
But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Come, when his task of fame is wrought— 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought— 
Come in her crowning hour—and then 

Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prison’d men: 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 
‘Thy summons welcome as the ~ 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land-wind from woods of palm, 
And a. and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 
Bozzaris! with the storied brave 
Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee—,there is no prouder grave, 
Even in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 
Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
ee torn branch from death's leafless tree, 
n sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 
The heartless feeere of the tomb: 
But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone; 
For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 
For thee she rings her birth-day bells ; 
Of thee her babes’ first lisping tells ; 
For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch and cottage bed ; 
Her soldier, closing with the foe, 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow ; 
‘His pes maiden, when she fears 
For him the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears: 
And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 
The memory of her buried joys, 
And even she who gave thee birth, 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 
Talk of thy doom without a sigh; 
For thou art "s now, and Fame’s — 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 


Our best eulogy on this poet is to quote him. 
We shall next select from Mr. Willis, a young 
writer of great present sweetness, and we think 


still greater promise. 
«* Better Moments. 


My mother’s voice! how often creeps 
ts cadence on my lonely hours ! 

Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 

Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
I can aa her melting prayer 

While leaping pulses madly fly, 
But in the still, unbroken air 

Her gentle tone comes stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee. 
The book of nature, and the print 

Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Give =- me some lineament 

Of what I have been taught to be. 


My heart is harder, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years; 
But nature’s book is even yet 
With all my mother’s lessons writ. 
I have been out at eventide 
Beneath a moonlight sky of spring. 
When earth was garnish’d like a bride, 
And night had on her silver wing— 
When bursting leaves and diamond grass, 
And waters waneg the light, 
And all that makes the pulses pass 
With wilder fleetness throng’d the night 
When all was beauty—then have I 
With friends on whom my love is flung 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 
Gnaatl up where evening’s lamp is hung. 
And when the beautiful spirit there 
Flung over me its golden chain, 
My mother’s voice came on the air 
Like the light dropping of the rain ; 
And resting on some silver star 
The spirit of a bended knee, 
I’ve pour’d her low and fervent prayer 
That our — might be _ 
To rise in heaven like stars at night, 
And tread a living path of light ! 
I have been on the dewy hills 
When night was stealing from the dawn, 
And mist was on the waking rills, 
And tints were delicately drawn 
In the gray east—when birds were waking 
With a low murmur in the trees, 
And melody by fits was breaking 
* Upon the whisper of the breeze, 
And this when I was forth, perchance 
As a worn reveller from the dance— 
And when the sun sprang gloriously 
And freely up, and hill and river 
Were catching upon wave and tree 
The arrows from his subtle quiver— 
I say a voice:has thrill’d me then, 
Heard on the still and rushing light, 
Or cree ping from the silent glen 
Like words rom the —s night, 
Hath stricken me, and I have press’d 
On the wet grass my fever’d brow, 
And pouring forth the earliest 
First prayer, with which I learn’d to bow, 
Have felt my mother’s spirit rush 
Upon me as in by-past — 
And yielding to the blessed gush 
Of my ungovernable tears, | 
Have risen up—the gay the wild— 
As humblé 4s a very child.” 
The following very charming little piece 
from Mrs. Embury, and we have done. 
*¢ Jane of France. 
Pale, cold, and statue-like she sat, and her impeded breath 
Came gaspingly, as if her heart was in the grasp of death, 
While listening to the harsh decree that robb’d her of a 


throne, 
And left the gentle child of kings in the wide world alone. 
And fearful was her look; in vain her trembling maidens 
moved, loved ; 
With all affection’s tender care, round her whom well they 


Stirless she sat, as if enchained by some resistless spell, 
Till with one wild, heart-piercing shriek in their embrace 


she fell. 
How bitter was the hour she woke from that long dream- 
less trance ; = erance 3 
The veriest wretch might pity then the envied Jane of 


But soon her o’erfraught heart gave way, tears came to 
her relief, less grief: 
And thus in low and plaintive tones she breathed her hope- 
* Oh! ever have I dreaded this, since at the holy shrine 
My trembling hand first felt the cold reluctant clasp of 
thine; heart 
And yet I hoped—My own beloved, how may I teach m 
To gaze upon thy gentle face and know that we must part? 
Too well I knew thou lovedst me not, but ah! I fondly 
oug! this had wrought : 
That years of such deep love as mine some change ere 
I dream’d the hour might yet arrive, when sick of pas- 
sion’s strife, 
Thy heart would turn with quiet joy to thy neglected wife. 
Vain, foolish hope! how could I look upon thy glorious 
[wouldst cease to charm ! 
ht come when thou 
from beauty’s magic 


‘orm 
And think’ that ere the time 
For ne’er till then wilt thou be f! 


ar 
Or cease to prize a sunny smile beyond a faithful heart. 
In vain from memory’s darken’d scroll would other 

thoughts erase 
The loathing that was in thine eye, where’er it met my 
Oh! I would give the fairest realm, beneath the all-seeing 


i 


sun, 
To win but such a form as thou might’st love to look upon. 


Wo, wo for woman’s weary lot if beauty be not hers, 
Vainly within her gentle breast affection wildly stirs ; 
And bitterly will she deplore, amid her sick heart’s dearth, 
The — t fix’d her fearful doom —a helot from her 


I ——- thou hadst been cold and stern-—the pride of my 


But surely even love’s sweet tones could ne’er have power 
to bless 


My bosom with such joy as did thy pitying tenderness, 
Alas ! it is a heavy task to curb the ree ox, eed 
And bid th’ unbending spirit bow that never knew control; 
But harder still when thus the heart against itself must 
rise, ax dies, 
And struggle on, while every hope that nerved the war. 
Yet all this I have borne for thee—ay, for thy sake I 
learn’ heart spurn’d; 
The gentleness of thought and word which once my proud 
The treasures of an untouch’d heart, the wealth of love's 
rich mine, 
These are the offerings that I laid upon my idol’s shrine. 
In vain I breathed my vows to heaven, twas mockery of 
pages 
In vain I knelt before the cross, I saw but Louis there: 
To him I gave the worship that I should have paid m 
God, rod?’ 
But oh! should his have been the hand to wield the aven- 
The biographical sketches are often very 
amusing, as well as interesting; but we must 
say, the worthy editor’s forte seems to lie less 
in taste than in industry; and his industry we 
cordially thank for this considerable body of 
American poetry. 








The Waverley Novels: New Edition. Guy 
Mannering. Vol. III. pp. 311. Edinburgh, 
1829, Cadell and Co.; London, Simpkin 
and Marshall. ‘e 

THE delivery of two volumes at a time of this 
wonderfully popular edition having led to much 
inconveniency and delay, the publishers have 
now commenced with only one; and of that 
one we have an early copy from the northern 
Athens. It contains the author’s Introduc. 
tion, which is not only interesting as coming 
from his pen, and giving a portion of the his. 
tory of compositions so greatly affecting the 
literature of our times, but as being curious in 
its own details. 

‘‘ The novel or romance of Waverley (says 
Sir Walter) made its way to the public slowly, 
of course, at first; but afterwards with such 
accumulating popularity, as to encourage the 
author to a second attempt. He looked about 
for a name and a subject; and the manner 
in which the novels were composed, cannot be 
better illustrated, than by reciting the simple 
narrative on which Guy Mannering was ori- 
ginally founded ; but to which, in the progress 
of the work, the production ceased to bear any, 
even the most distant resemblance. The 
was originally told me by an old servant of my 
father’s, an excellent old Highlander, without 
a fault, unless a preference to mountain-dew 
over less potent liquors be accounted one. He 
believed as firmly in the story as in any part of 
his creed. A grave and elderly person, ac- 
cording to old John MacKinlay’s account, 
while travelling in the wilder parts of Gal. 
loway, was benighted. With difficulty he 
found his way to a country-seat, where, with 
the hospitality of the time and country, he 
was readily admitted. The owner of the house, 
a gentleman of good fortune, was much struck 
by the reverend appearance of his guest, and 
apologised to him for a certain degree of con- 
fusion which must unavoidably attend his re- 
ception, and could not escape his eye. The 
lady of the house was, he said, confined to her 
apartment, and on the point of making her 
husband a father for the first time, though 
they had been ten years married. At such an 
emergency, the laird said he feared his guest 
might meet with some apparent neglect. ‘ Not 
so, sir,’ said the stranger; ‘my wants are 
few, and easily supplied ; and I trust the pre- 
sent circumstances may even afford an oppor- 
tunity of shewing my gratitude for your hos- 
pitality. Let me only request that I may be 
informed of the exact minute of the birth; 








and perha) 
y manliness hath drank up tears, 


Trace {e 3 
Had taught me then from my young heart thine image to 





and I hope to be able to put you in possession 
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——_—_— EE 
of some particulars which may influence in an 
important manner the future prospects of the 
child now about to come into this busy and 
changeful world. I will not conceal from you 
that I am skilful in understanding and inter- 
reting the movements of those planetary bodies 
which exert their influences on the destiny of 
mortals. Itis a science which I do not practise, 
like others who call themselves astrologers, for 
hire or reward ; for I have a competent estate, 
and only use the knowledge I possess for the 
benefit of those in whom I feel an interest.’ 
The laird bowed in respect and gratitude, and 
the stranger was accommodated with an apart- 
ment which commanded an ample view of the 
astral regions. The guest spent a part of the 
night in ascertaining the position of the hea- 
venly bodies, and calculating their probable 
influence ; until at length the result of his 
observations induced him to send for the 
father, and conjure him in the most solemn 
manner to cause the assistants to retard the 
birth, if practicable, were it but for five mi- 
nutes. The answer declared this to.be impos- 
sible; and almost in the instant that the mes- 
sage was returned, the father and his guest 
were made acquainted with the birth of a boy. 
The astrologer on the morrow met the party 
who gathered around the breakfast-table with 
looks so grave and ominous, as to alarm the 
fears of the father, who had hitherto exulted 
in the prospects held out by the birth of an 
heir to his ancient property, failing which 
event it must have passed to a distinct branch 
of the family. He hastened to draw the 
stranger into a private room. ‘I fear from 
jar looks,’ said the father, ‘ that you have 
tidings to tell me of my young stranger ; 
perhaps God will resume the blessing he has 
bestowed ere he attains the age of manhood, 
or perhaps he is destined to be unworthy of 
the affection which we are naturally disposed 
to devote to our offspring.’ ‘ Neither the one 
nor the other,’ answered the stranger ; ‘ un- 
less my judgment greatly err, the infant will 
survive the years of minority, and in temper 
and disposition will prove all that his parents 
can wish. But with much in his horoscope 
which promises many blessings, there is one 
evil influence strongly predominant, which 
threatens to subject him to an unhallowed and 
unhappy temptation about the time when he 
shall attain the of twenty-one, which pe- 
riod, the constellations intimate, will be the 
crisis of his fate. In what shape, or with 
what peculiar urgency, this temptation may 
beset him, my art cannot discover.’ ‘ Your 
knowledge, then, can afford us no defence,’ 
said the anxious father, ‘ against the threatened 
evil?’ ‘ Pardon me,’ answered the stranger, 
‘it can. The influence of the constellations 
1s powerful : but He who made the heavens is 
more powerful than all, if his aid be invoked 
in sincerity and truth. You ought to dedicate 
this boy to the immediate service of his Maker, 
with as much sincerity as Samuel was devoted 
to the worship in the Temple by his parents. 
ou must regard him as a being separated 
from the rest of the world. In childhood, in 
boyhood, you must surround him with the 
Plous and virtuous, and protect him to the 
utmost of your power from the sight or hearing 
of any crime, in word or action. He must be 
educated in religious and moral principles of 
the strictest description. Let him not enter 
the world, lest he learn to partake of its follies, 
or perhaps of its vices. In short, preserve him 


as far as possible from all sin, save that of 
which too great a portion belongs to all the 


his twenty-first birth-day comes the crisis of 
his fate. If he surviveit, he will be happy and 
prosperous on earth, and a chosen vessel among 
those elected for heaven. But if it be other- 
wise’-———The astrologer stopped and sighed 
deeply. ‘ Sir,’ replied the parent, still more 
alarmed than before, * your words are so kind, 
your advice so serious, that I will pay the 
deepest attention to your behests; but can 
you not aid me farther in this most important 
concern. Believe me, I will not be ungrate- 
ful.’ * I require and deserve no gratitude for 
doing a good action,’ said the stranger ; ‘ in 
especial for contributing all that lies in my 
power to save from an abhorred fate the 
harmless infant to whom, under a singular 
conjunction of planets, last night gave life. 
There is my address; you may write to me 
from time to time concerning the progress of 
the boy in religious knowledge. If he be bred 
up as I advise, I think it will be best that he 
come to my house at the time when the fatal 
and decisive period approaches, that is, before 
he has attained his twenty-first year complete. 
If you send him such as I desire, I humbly 
trust that God will protect his own, through 
whatever strong temptation his fate may sub- 
ject him to.’ He then gave his host his ad- 
dress, which was a country-seat near a post 
town in the south of England, and bid him an 
affectionate farewell. The mysterious stranger 
departed; but his words remained impressed 
upon the mind of the anxious parent. He lost 
his lady while his boy was still in infancy. 
This calamity, I think, had been predicted by 
the astrologer ; and thus his confidence, which, 
like most people of the period, he had freely 
given to the science, was riveted and con- 
firmed. The utmost care, therefore, was taken 
to carry into effect the severe and almost as- 
cetic plan of education which the sage had en- 
joined. A tutor of the strictest‘principles was 
employed to superintend the youth’s educa- 
tion; he was surrounded by domestics of the 
most established character, and closely watched 
and looked after by the anxious father him- 
self. The years of infancy, childhood, and 
boyhood, passedas the father could have wished. 
A young Nazarene could not have been bred 
up with more rigour. All that was evil was 
withheld from his observation—he only heard 
what was pure in precept—he only witnessed 
what was worthy in practice. But when the 
boy began to be lost in the youth, the atten- 
tive father saw cause for alarm. Shades of 
sadness, which gradually assumed a darker 
character, began to overcloud the young man’s 
temper. Tears, which seemed involuntary, 
broken sleep, moonlight wanderings, and a 
melancholy for which he could assign no rea- 
son, seemed to threaten at once his bodily 
health and the stability of his mind. The 
astrologer was consulted by letter, and re- 
turned for answer, that this fitful state of 
mind was but the commencement of his trial, 
and that the poor youth must undergo more 
and more desperate struggles with the evil 
that assailed him. There was no hope of re- 
medy, save that he shewed steadiness of mind 
in the study of the Scriptures. ‘ He suffers,’ 
continued the letter of the sage, ‘ from the 
awakening of those harpies, the passions, 
which have slept with him as with others, till 
the period of life which he has now attained. 
Better, far better, that they torment him by 
ungrateful cravings, than that he should have 
to repent having satiated them by criminal 
indulgence.’ The dispositions of the young 
man were so excellent, that he combated, by 


times overcast his mind; and it was not till 
he attained the commencement of his twenty- 
first year, that they assumed a character which 
made his father tremble for the consequences. 
It seemed as if the gloomiest and most hideous 
of mental maladies was taking the form of re-« 
ligious despair. Still the youth was gentle, 
courteous, affectionate, and submissive to his 
father’s will, and resisted with all his power 
the dark suggestions which were breathed into 
his mind, as it seemed, by some emanation of 
the Evil Principle, exhorting him, like the 
wicked wife of Job, to curse God and die. The 
time at length arrived when he was to per- 
form what was then thought a long and some- 
what perilous journey, to the mansion of the 
early friend who had calculated his nativity. 
His road lay through several places of in- 
terest, and he enjoyed the amusement of tra- 
velling more than he himself thought would 
have been possible. Thus he did not reach 
the place of his destination till noon, on the 
day preceding his birth-day. It seemed as if 
he had been carried away with an unwonted 
tide of pleasurable sensation, so as to forget, 
in some degree, what his father had commus 
nicated concerning the purpose of his. journey. 
He halted at length before a respectable but 
solitary old mansion, to which he was directed 
as the abode of his father’s friend. The ser 
vants who came to take his horse told him he 
had been expected for two days. He was led 
into a study, where the stranger, now a venee 
rable old man, who had been his father’s 
guest, met him with a shade of displeasure as 
well as gravity on his brow. ‘ Young man,” 
he said, *‘ wherefore so slow on a journey of 
such importance 2’ ‘I thought,’ replied the 
guest, blushing and looking downward, ‘ that 
there was no harm in travelling slowly and 
satisfying my curiosity, providing I could 
reach your residence by this day ; for such 
was my father’s charge.’ ‘ You were to 
blame,” replied the sage, ‘in lingering, con« 
sidering that the avenger of blood was pressing 
on your footsteps. But you are come at last, 
and we will hope for the best, though the con- 
flict in which you are to be engaged will be 
found more dreadful the longer it is postponed. 
But first accept of such refreshments as na- 
ture requires to satisfy, but not to pamper, the 
appetite.” The old man led the way into a sum- 
mer parlour, where a frugal meal was placed on 
the table. As they sat down to the board, they 
were joined by a young lady about. eighteen 
years of age, and so lovely, that the sight of her 
carried off the feelings of the young stranger 
from the peculiarity and mystery of his own 
lot, and riveted his attention to every thing 
she did or said. She spoke little, and it was 
on the most serious subjects. She played on 
the harpsichord at her father’s command, but 
it was hymns with which she accompanied the 
instrament. At length, on a sign from the 
sage, she left the room, turning on the young 
stranger, as she departed, a look of inexpres- 
sible anxiety and interest. The old man then 
conducted the youth to his study, and con- 
versed with him upon the most important 
points of religion, to satisfy himself that he 
could render a reason for the faith that was in 
him. During the examination, the youth, in 
spite of himself, felt his mind occasionally wan. 
der, and his recollections go in quest of the 
beautiful vision who had shared their meal at 
noon. On such occasions, the astrologer looked 
grave, and shook his head at this relaxation of 
attention; yet, on the whole, he was pleased 
with the youth’s replies. At sunset the young 








fallen race of Adam. With the approach of 


reason and religion, the fits of gloom which at 


man was made to take the bath; and, having 
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done so, he was directed to attire himself in a 


robe, somewhat like that worn by Armenians, 
having his long hair combed down on his shoul- 
ders, and his neck, hands, and feet bare. In 
this guise he was conducted into a remote 
chamber totally devoid of furniture, excepting 
a lamp, a chair, and a table, on which lay a 
Bible. ‘ Here,’ said the astrologer, ‘I must 
leave you alone, to pass the most critical period 
of your life. If you can, by recollection of the 
great truths of which we have spoken, repel 
the attacks which will be made on your cou- 
rage and your principles, you have nothing to 
hend. But the trial will be severe and 
uous.” His features then assumed a pathe- 
tic solemnity, the tears stood in his eyes, and 
his yoice faltered with emotion as he said, 
* Dear child, at whose coming into the world I 
foresaw this fatal trial, may God F we thee 
grace to support it with firmness!’ The young 
man was left alone; and hardly did he find 
himself so, when, like a swarm of demons, the 
recollection of all his sins of omission and com- 
mission, rendered even more terrible by the 
scrupulousness with which he had been edu- 
cated, rushed on his mind, and, like furies 
armed with fiery , seemed determined 
to drive him to despair. As he combated these 
horrible recollections with distracted feelings, 
but with a resolved mind, he became aware 
that his arguments were answered by the so- 
phistry of another, and that the dispute was 
no longer confined to his own thoughts. The 
Author of Evil was present in the room with 
him in bodily shape, and, potent with spirits of 
a melancholy cast, was impressing upon him 
the desperation of his state, and urging suicide 
as the readiest mode to put an end to his sinful 
career. Amid his errors, the pleasure he had 
taken in prolonging his journey unnecessarily, 
and the attention which he had bestowed on 
the beauty of the fair female, when his thoughts 
ought to have been dedicated to the religious 
discourse of her father, were set before him in 
the darkest colours ; and he was treated as one 
who, having sinned against light, was, there- 
fore, deservedly left a prey to the Prince of 
Darkness. As the fated and influential hour 
rolled on, the terrors of the hateful Presence 
grew more confounding to the mortal senses of 
the victim, and the knot of the accursed sophis- 
try became more inextricable in appearance, at 
least to the prey whom its meshes surrounded. 
He had not power to explain the assurance of 
pardon which, he continued to assert, or to 
name the victorious name in which he trusted. 
But his faith did not abandon him, though he 
lacked for a time the power of expressing it. 
* Say what you will,’ was his answer to the 
Tempter; ‘ I know there is as much betwixt 
the two boards of this Book as can insure me 
forgiveness for my transgressions, and safety 
for my soul.’ As he spoke, the clock, which 
announced the lapse of the fatal hour, was 
heard to strike. The speech and intellectual 
powers of the youth were instantly and fully 
restored ; he burst. forth into prayer, and ex- 
pressed, in the most glowing terms, his reli- 
ance on the truth, and on the Author, of the 
gospel. The demon retired, yelling and dis. 
comfited ; and the old man, entering the apart- 
ment, with tears co: tulated his guest on his 
victory in the fated struggle. The young man 
was afterwards married to the beautiful maid- 
en, the first sight of whom had made such an 
impression oy him, and they were consigned 
over at the close of the wey to domestic happi- 
ness,» So ended John MacKinlay’s legend. 
The anthor of Waverley had imagined a possi- 
bility of framing an interesting, and perhaps 


fever disappointed by the intervention, as it 
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not an unedifying, tale, out of the incidents: of 
the life of a doomed individual, whose efforts 
at good and virtuous conduct were to be for 


were, of some malevolent being, and who was 
at last to come off victorious from the fearful 
struggle. In short, something was meditated 
upon a plan resembling the imaginative tale of 
Sintram and his Companions, by Mons. Le 
Baron de la Motte Fouqué, although, if it then 
existed, the author had not seen it. The 
scheme projected may be traced in the first three 
or four chapters of the work, but farther 
consideration induced the author to lay his 
purpose aside. It appeared, on mature consi- 
deration, that astrology, though its influence 
was once received and admitted by Bacon him- 
self, does not now retain influence over the 
general mind sufficient even to constitute the 
mainspring of a romance. Besides, it occurred, 
that to do justice to such a subject would have 
required not only more talent than the author 
could be conscious of possessing, but also in- 
volved doctrines and discussions of a nature too 
serious for his purpose, and for the character 
of the narrative. In changing his plan, how- 
ever, which was done in the course of print- 
ing, the early sheets retained the vestiges of 
the original tenor of the story, although they 
now hang upon it as an unn and un- 
natural encumbrance.. The cause of such ves- 
tiges occurring is now explained, and apolo- 
gised for. It is here worthy of observation, 
that while the astrological doctrines have fal- 
len into general contempt, and been supplanted 
by superstitions of a more gross and far less 
beautiful character, they have, even in modern 
days, retained some votaries. One of the most 
remarkable believers in that forgotten and de- 
_— science, was a late eminent professor of 
the art of Jegerdemain. One would have 
thought that a person of this description ought, 
from his knowledge of the thousand ways in 
which human eyes could be deceived, to have 
been less than others subject to the fantasies of 
superstition. Perhaps the habitual use of those 
abstruse calculations, by which, in a manner 
surprising to the artist himself, many tricks 
upon cards, &c., are performed, induced this 
gentleman to study the combination of the 
stars and planets, with the tation of ob- 
taining prophetic communications. He con- 
structed a scheme of his own nativity, calcu- 
lated according to such rules of art ry could 
collect from the best astrological authors. The 
result of the past he found agreeable to what 
had hitherto befallen him; but in the import- 
ant prospect of the future a singular difficulty 
occurred. There were two years, during the 
course of which he could by no means obtain 
any exact knowledge, whether the subject of 
the scheme would be dead or alive. Anxious 
concerning so remarkable a circumstance, he 
gave the scheme to a brother astrologer, who 
was also baffled in the same manner. At one 
period he found the native, or subject, was cer-’ 
tainly alive ; at another, that he was unques- 
tionably dead; but a space of two years ex- 
tended between these two ternis, during which 
he could find no certainty as to his death or 
existence. The astrologer marked the remark. 
able circumstance in his diary, and continued 
his exhibitions in various parts of the empire 
until the period was about to expire, during 
which his existence had been warranted as ac- 
tually ascertained. At last, while he was ex- 
hibiting to a numerous audience his usual 
tricks of legerdemain, the hands, whose acti- 
vity hac so often baffled the closest observer, 
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from them, and he sunk down a disabled para. 
lytic. In this state the artist languished for 
two years, when he was at length removed by 
death. It is said that the diary of this modern 
astrologer will soon be given to the public 
The fact, if truly reported, is one of those sin. 
gular coincidences which Occasionally appear, 
differing so widely from ordin&ry calcolation, 
yet without which irregularities human life 
would not present to mortals, looking into 
futurity, the abyss of impenetrable darkness 
which it is the pleasute of the Creator it should 
offer to them. Were every thing to happen in 
the ordinary train of events, the future would 
be subject to the rules of arithmetic, like the 
chances of gami But extraordinary events 
and wonderful runs of luck, defy the calcula. 
tions of mankind, and throw impenetrable dark. 
ness on future contingencies. To the above 
anecdote, another, still more recent, may be 
here added. The author was lately honoured 
with a letter from a gentleman deeply skilled 
in these mysteries, who kindly undertook to 
calculate the nativity of the writer of Guy 
Mannering, who might be supposed to be 
friendly to the divine art which he professed. 
But it was impossible to supply data for the 
construction of a hor , had the native 
been otherwise desirous of it, since all those 
who could supply the minutie of day, hour, 
and minute, have been long removed from the 
mortal sphere.” 

Sir Walter then points out his departures 
from this rude sketch, and mentions the proto. 
types of several of his principal characters ; such 
as Jean (and her grand-daughter Madge) Gor- 
don, of Kirk Yetholm, fot Meg Merrilies ; and 
a nameless individual for Dominie Sampson. 
Of the latter, the atcount is affecting :— 

* Such a preceptor as Mr. Sampson is sup- 
posed to have been, was actually tutor in the 
family of a gentleman of considerable property. 
The young Tatts, his pupils, grew up and went 
out in the world, but the tutor continued to 
reside in the family, no uncommon citcum- 
stance in Scotland (in former days), where food 
and shelter were readily afforded to humble 
friends and dependents. The laird’s predeces- 
sors had been imprudent, he himself was pas- 
sive and unfortunate. Death swept away his 
sons, whose success in life might have balanced 
his own bad luck and incapacity. Debts in- 
creased and funds diminished, until ruin came. 
The estate was sold; and the old man was 
about to remove from the house of his ‘fathers, 
to go he knew not whither, when, like an old 
piece of furniture, which, left alone in its 
wonted corner, may hold together for a long 
while, but breaks to pieces on an attempt to 
move it, he fell down on his own threshold 
under a paralytic affection. The tutor awaken- 
ed as from a dream. He saw his patron dead, 
and that his patron’s = oe child, an 
elderly woman, now neither gracefal nor beau- 
tiful, if she had ever been either the one or the 
other, had by this calamity become a homeless 
and penniless orphan. He addressed her nearly 
in the words which Dominie Sampson uses to 
Miss Bertram, and professed his determimation 
not to leave her. Kocordinaty, roused to the 
exercise of talents which had long slumbered, 
he opened a little school, and supported his 

atron’s child for the rest of her treating 

er with the same humble observance and de- 
voted attention which rie used towards her 
in the days of her prosperity.’ 

There dee not many notes in this volume. In 
one, the author disclaims the drawing of Dan- 
die Dinmont from any individual. The other 





suddenly lost their power, the cards dropped 


hotes we have anticipated in former Gazettes. 
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Cunningham’s Lives of British Painiers, &c. 
Wuewn we briefly noticed this (the fourth) 
volume of the Family Library, we more than 
half promised some extracts from its agreeable 
stores; and, with a short preface, we shall now 
fulfil that pledge. 
. In fifty-three pages we have a rapid survey 
of * the early painters,” of the history of art 
in England during the middle ages, and through 
the times when we leaned entirely on eminent 
foreigners, Holbeins, More, Mytens, Rubens, 
Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, &c., down to the ap- 

ce of a native, “* who sought lasting 
fame, and found it, in moral sentiment, ner- 
vous satire, sarcastic humour, and actual English 
life,” viz. Hogarth. Cunningham gives fully 
100 pages to this great original, as many to 
Reynolds, and the rest of his volume is divided 
pretty equally between the two founders of our 
landscape school, Wilson and Gainsborough. 
It will surprise no one to hear that the author’s 
great favourites are evidently Hogarth and 
Wilson. The first was the pupil of nature 
and genius alone ; and the second lived poor, 
and died neglected,—leaving his fame to becared 
for by posterity. The life of Gainsborough 
is valuable, among other things, as containing 
more original anecdotes of him than had before 
been collected. The biography of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is written with a colder pen than the 
others. Our author has not been able to get 
over that amiable man’s one failing—his stin- 
giness. As for the view of our first president 
as an artist, there is nothing to — of. 
But it is in the accounts of Wilson and Hogarth 
that Cunningham puts forth his readiest hand, 
and produces the most pleasing effect. He is 
far, however, from joining in the cant of those 
(Ireland, for instance) who cannot praise Ho- 
garth without taking a cut, en passant, at 
“what has obtained the name of learning.” 
The following is a manly passage, and comes 
with a good grace from Allan Cunning- 


“ If Hogarth shewed little bias towards 
learning, it was because his powerful mind was 
directed to studies where the knowledge of 
actual life in all its varieties was chiefly essen- 
tialwhere an eye for the sarcastic and the 
ludicrous, and a mind to penetrate motives and 
weigh eharacter, were worth all the lights of 
either school or college. But there is no proof 
that he was a man $s and uninformed, or 
that he thought lightly of learning. He was 
indeed a zealous worshipper of knowledge ; 
bat he loved to pluck the fruit fresh from the 
tree with his own hand. Of want of learning, 
no man of Hogarth’s pitch of mind will boast ; 
it is the opensesame which clears up the mys- 
teries of ancient lore, and acquaints us with 
the lofty souls and social sympathies of the 
great worthies of the world. Our artist had 
not time for every thing ; he could not, circum- 
stanced as he was, have been both a scholar 
of any eminence, and the first man in a new 
walk of art. But it is unjust to set him down 
as despising in the abstract, what his own great 
natural genius enabled him to do without.” 

. Equally shrewd is this account of Hogarth’s 
ill success as a portrait-painter :— 

_ “ To be eminently popular in portrait-paint- 
ing requires more than mere skill and talent. 
Hogarth was a man of plain manners, un- 
polished address, and encumbered with the 
dangerous reputation of a satirist. He was un- 
acquainted with the art of charming a peer into 
4 patren, by putting him into raptures with his 
own good looks. There were other drawbacks. 





form without the grace of action, and motion- 
less repose approaching to slumber, were not 
for him whose strength lay in kindling fi- 
gures into life, and tossing them into business. 
A collection of isolated lords and ladies, each 
looking more lazily than the other into vacancy, 
compared with historical pictures, are as re- 
cruits drawn up in line, and put into position by 
the drill-sergeant, compared to soldiers engaged 
in the tumult of battle, animated with high pas- 
sions, and determined to do or die. * * * Com- 
pared with the productions of the great masters 
of the art of portraiture, those of Hogarth are 
alike distinguished for their vigorous coarse- 
ness and their literal nature. They are less 
deficient in ease and expression, than in those 
studied airs and graceful affectations by which 
so many face-makers have become famous. 
Ladies, accustomed to come from the hands of 
men practised in professional flattery, with the 
airs of goddesses and sometimes with the name, 
would ill endure such a plain-spoken mirror as 
Hogarth’s. Another circumstance must be 
mentioned. It was the practice of those days 
to see genius much more willingly and readily 
in the works of the dead than in those of the 
living: and perhaps the fashion is not yet gone 
out. There is no danger of making a mistake 
in praising a Raphael or Correggio; but there 
is some in determining the merits of any new 
production ; and great lords—even now-a-days 
—are frugal of commendation, till the voice of 
the people gives confidence to their taste. With 
such men it was the fortune of our portrait- 
painter to come frequently in contact ; disputes 
ensued; and he was no picker of pleasant 
words. None of these circumstances were very 
likely either to augment the numbers of Ho- 
garth’s sitters, or to cheat him into good 
humour with an originally uncongenial task.” 
Artists seldom do themselves much good by 
laying down the pencil to take up the pen— 
least of all, when they take it up to write about 
themselves. Hogarth was almost as great an 
offender in this way as our own ingenious con- 
temporary Haydon, who, if he would stick 
to English life in painting, might, perhaps, 
rival even Hogarth’s success and fortune. He 
announced the Harlot’s Progress in an adver- 
tisement, most injudiciously and absurdly 
claiming for comedy in literature, and for 
comic paintings in art, “the highest place.” 
On this Cunningham well observes :— 

‘¢ Those who are not satisfied of the accuracy 
of Hogarth’s notions by his prints and his pic- 
tures, have little chance of being overcome by 
the force of his written arguments. I am 
afraid few will be disposed to rank comedy 
above tragedy, or common life higher than the 
heroic. The actions of lofty minds, and the pur- 
suits ofinspired men, will always maintain a 
higher place in the estimation of mankind 
than the mere picturesque exploits of inferior 
characters. Entertainment and information 
are not all that the mind requires at the hand 
of an artist. We wish to be elevated by con- 
templating what is noble, to be warmed by the 
presence of the heroic, and charmed and made 
happy by the sight of purity and loveliness. We 
desire to share in the lofty movements of fine 
minds—to have communion with their images 
of what is godlike—and to take a part in the 
rapture of their love and in the ecstasies of 
all their musings. This is the chief end of 
high poetry, of high painting, and of high 
sculpture ; and that man misunderstands the 
true spirit of those arts who seeks to deprive 
them of a portion of their divinity, and argues 
that information and entertainment constitute 





The calm contemplative look, the elegance of 
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that he painted and engraved far beyond his 
own notions.” 

The Harlot’s Progress was soon followed by 
the Rake’s Progress ; and, passing over Mr. 
C.’s detailed description of either series, we 
come to the following résumé of the moral pur- 
poses of both:— 

“It was in vain that the lovers of classic 
beauty and the admirers of graphic grace con- 
tended against the imperfect drawing and the 
rough etching of these works. Hogarth’s style 
of engraving is indeed rough ; but it is vigorous 
and free. He accomplishes his aim by one or 
two fortunate and happy strokes—not by a 
multitude of small and timid touches which 
diminish the natural freedom of the original. 
Humour, satire, moral pathos, each singly un- 
equalled, in their union unapproached, silenced 
criticism, if they could not satisfy it. In those 
fourteen plates are contained the stories of two 
erring creatures who run their own separate 
careers; and never did dramatist or painter 
read two such sharp, satiric, and biting lessons 
to mankind. In the first series a young woman 
is conducted from innocence through six scenes 
of wo, wickedness, and guilt; — coming pure 
from the country into the pollution of London, 
she is decoyed and deceived — she deceives in 
her turn—rises to guilty splendour, to sink in 
more guilty wo—and finally perishes amid 
wretches as guilty and as miserable as herself. 
In the other series of engravings a young man 
steps unexpectedly from poverty to fortune— 
from rustic dependence to lordly wealth, by 
heiring a sordid miser, of whose den and hoards 
the artist introduces him in the act of taking 
possession. He despises and deserts the woman 
whom he had wooed and vowed to. marry — 
starts on a wild career of extravagance, dissi- 
pation, and. folly—is beset and swindled by 
speculators of all kinds, from poets to punks, 
including rooks, and bucks, and bullies — 
parades through various haunts of sin and of 
splendour, till, with a fortune dissipated, a con- 
stitution ruined, his fame blighted, and his 
mind touched, he is left raving mad in Bedlam. 
Mirth and wo, humour and seriousness, a bril- 
liant rise and a dark ending, are seen often 
together in this world,—and the painter has 
not separated them. The brief and agitated 
careers of two fellow-mortals are represented ; 
the truth of nature is closely observed ; a series 
of actions all conducive to the catastrophe are 
exhibited, and were they arranged for the stage 
and personated by first-rate actors, hardly could 
the impression be more vivid, or the moral 
strengthened. 

We are now drawing near the end of Ho- 
rth. 

“ The character of William Hogarth as a 
man is to be sought for in his conduct, and in 
the opinions of his more dispassionate contem- 
poraries; his character as an artist is to be 
gathered from numerous works, at once original 
and unrivalled. His fame has flown far and 
wide ; his skill as an engraver spread his repu- 
tation as a painter; and all who love the dra- 
matic representation of actual life —all who 
have hearts to be gladdened by humour —all 
who are pleased with judicious and well-directed 
satire—all who are charmed with the ludicrous 
looks of popular folly —and all who can be 
moved with the pathos of human suffering — 
are admirers of Hogarth. That his works are 
unlike those of other men, is his merit, not his 
fault. He belonged to no school of art; he 
was the produce of no academy ; no man living 
or dead had any share in forming his mind, or 
in rendering his hand skilful. He was the 
spontaneous offspring of the graphic spirit of 





their highest aim. It was well for Hogarth 
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his country, as native to the heart of England 
as independence is, and he may be fairly called, 
in his own walk, the first-born of her spirit. He 
painted life as he saw it. He gives no visions 
of by-gone things — no splendid images of an- 
cient manners; he regards neither the histo- 
rian’s page nor the poet’s song. He was con- 
tented with the occurrences of the passing day — 
with the folly or the sin of the hour; to the 
garb and fashion of the moment, however, he 
adds story and sentiment for all time. The 
morality of Hogarth has been questioned; and 
indeed the like has befallen Crabbe. We may 
smile as we look at his works, and we may 
laugh —all this is true: —the victims whom 
Hogarth conducts pass through many varied 
scenes of folly, and commit many absurdities ; 
but the spectacle saddens as we move along, 
and if we commence in mirth, we are over- 
whelmed with sorrow at last. His object was 
to insinuate the excellence of virtue by proving 
the hideousness of vice ;—and if he has failed, 
who has succeeded? As to other charges, pre- 
ferred by the malice of his contemporaries, time 
and fame have united in disprovingthem. He 
has been accused of want of knowledge in the 
human form, and of grace and serenity of ex- 
pression. There is some truth in this, perhaps; 
but the peculiar character of his pictures re- 
quired mental vigour rather than external 
beauty, and the serene Madonna-like loveliness 
could not find a place among the follies and 
frivolities of the passing scene. He saw a way 
of his own to fame, and followed it ; he scorned 
all imitation, and by word and works recom- 
mended nature for an example and a monitress 
in art. ’ ° - 

** © As a painter,’ says Walpole, ‘ Hogarth 
has slender merit.” What is the merit of a 
painter? If it be to represent life—to give us 
an image of man—to exhibit the workings of 
his heart — to record the good and evil ‘ot his 
nature—to set in motion before us the very 
beings with whom earth is peopled — to shake 
us with mirth—to sadden us with woful re- 
flection—to please us with natural grouping, 
vivid action, and vigorous colouring,—Hogarth 
has done all this—and if he that has done so 
be not a painter, who will shew us one? I 
claim a signification as wide for the word painter 
as for the word poet. But there seems a dis- 
position to limit the former to those who have 
been formed under some peculiar course of 
study—and produced works in the fashion of 
such and such great masters. This I take to 
be mere pedantry ; and that as well might all 
men be excluded from the rank of poets, who 
‘have not composed epics, dramas, odes, or 
elegies, according to the rules of the Greeks.”’ 

We have quoted so largely from the life of 
Hogarth, that we have left ourselves very little 
space for the other worthies included in this 
volume :—and even this little we must re- 
serve. 














_Sir Philip Gasteneys: a Minor. By Sir 
Roger Gresley, Bart. 12mo. pp. 229. Lon- 
don, 1829. H. Colburn. 

**« Say, why bare-headed do you come? 
Why do you come at all ?” 

Were the questions very pertinently put to 
the renowned John Gilpin, and which we are 
induced to repeat to Sir Roger Gresley — 

Why doth he publish trash like this ? 
Why doth he write at all? 

In his preface he tells us, it is ‘‘ to deter 
young men of family from pursuing the track 
of Sir Philip Gasteneys ;’’ and by way of so 
deterring them, he paints a successful intriguer 





with beautiful women, single and married, 
English: and foreign, who, after sowing his 
wild oats, is married to a lovely, affectionate, 
amiable, and virtuous creature, the daughter 
of a peer. Such is Sir Roger Gasteneys’ or 
Sir Philip a recipe for frightening 
young sprigs of quality and fortune from grati- 
fying their inclinations, and spending their 
early years in the dissipations of fashion! We 
are also told, that “‘ the characters and inci- 
dents are purely fictitious;” which is really, 
for the honour of man, a gratifying assurance. 
Otherwise it might, from the close resemblance 
of the hero and of his circumstances to the 
actual condition of the author, have been sup- 
posed, that, under the shadow of a novel, he 
had been portraying his own course of life— 
making an apparent fiction the medium of 
boasting his successful amours,—and recom- 
mending vice by all the sophistry of fact and 
experience. For, like his hero, Sir Roger 
Gresley (as we see from Burke’s Peerage) 
claims a descent of eight hundred years, from 
Malahuleius, the uncle of the Conqueror ; like 
him was left a minor, with a considerable for- 
tune, —and like him (taking all the interme- 
diate period to be romance) married, soon after 
coming of age, the daughter of an Earl, Co- 
ventry in real life, Lincoln in the fabulous 
story. Therefore, had it not been for the as- 
sertion to the contrary, we should have fancied 
this a sort of autobiography of the worthy 
baronet, and one that did him very little credit. 
Bad as it is, it is better as it is; and we pro- 
ceed, briefly, to treat it as a senseless, and, as 
far as a foolish trifle can be mischievous, a mis- 
chievous story. What can be more contempti- 
ble than an attempt to paint character like the 
following? The boy of fifteen — 

*¢ Having no real intention, no innate pre- 
disposition to be wicked, he committed every 
Lspecies of vice, béc&use he could riot abandon 
one object of gratification : but to the pliancy 
of his mind and the softness of his disposition, 
not to any natural depravity of heart, his 
errors must be attributed; from inability to 
repel the first impulse of desire, he trod in 
the steps of folly till he entered the path of 
guilt, and ran through a rapid succession of 
offences. -g *  * A novice in de- 
lusion, and unversed in the mysteries of world- 
liness, with all the notions of a man, Sir Philip 
had not the prudence of a child. ” 
He was the deepest reader of the hearts of 
others; the most profound dissembler of his 
own.” 

Such is the contradictory stuff and nonsense 
within four short pages :—the portrait is about 
as true to nature as if a limner painted a black 
manall white! Again: 

** Accustomed always to try his powers upon 
some new object, and delighted with a fresh 
pursuit, he knew every channel, every secret 
winding of the female heart, every palpitation 
of the breast, every emotion of the countenance, 
every tone of the voice. He could mark with 
undeviating accuracy every stage, and the 
minutest progress in every stage, of the pend- 
ing conflict between vice and virtue. He knew 
precisely what measures to adopt according to 
the character of her whom he wished to con- 
quer, and he could calculate with certainty 
upon the proportionate success of his attempts.” 

- And the proof of what this clever fellow fan- 
cied of himself, is supplied by one of his amours 
with an Italian lady. ‘* Nor for a long time 
did Sir Philip Gasteneys, with all his know- 
ledge of the various shapes which female sensi- 
bility assumes, entertain the most remote idea 





of Paulina’s real character.’’ 


But it would be absurd to dissect more than 
public exposure renders necessary of so worthless 
a publication as this is; and we only quote the 
following for more marked and severe repro. 
bation. Having seduced a young girl, and 
abandoned her to infamy and death, this pre. 
mature scoundrel commences a sap of his 
friend’s wife, and we have an example of sen. 
timent and cant at once odious and disgusting. 

“ The night before she was to depart, she 
went into his chamber to bid him farewell: 
she kissed him, and he kissed her, as in in- 
nocence apparently to all around they might 
well do, but felt what no one but themselves 
could either suspect or know ; their hearts were 
silently plighted to each other : their affections 
tacitly exchanged. That night Sir Philip Gas. 
teneys, whose mind was naturally given to 
devotion, and who invariably, under circum. 
stances of despair or hope addressed his petition 
or his thanks to God, put up a prayer to the 
Supreme Being for her happiness, and vowed 
to her eternal and devoted love.” 

And when these precious hypocrites had con- 
summated their guilt, we are told in the same 
vile strain : 

“* The day passed wretchedly, they wan- 
dered on each other’s arm in the most secluded 
places, and lingered in the most solitary: spots. 
The bright sun of a July evening was retiring 
from the world, and they found themselves in 
the churchyard which I have described. The 
full tide of remorse and love came over them: 
they entered the house of God, they approached 
his altar, they asked forgiveness upon their 
knees, and swore in the same breath a vow of 
endless and immutable affection.” 

No wonder that in one of his “ affairs’’ this 
treacherous and heartless vagabond should cru- 
elly betray the woman who had confided in 
him, and, by becoming informer after he had 
deserted her, prevent Ker union with another 
— which gentleman-like and generous act is 
vaunted as a model of integrity and honour! 
But we have done with the morals of this offen- 
sive volume, and have only one word to bestow 
on its ability! 

“* Tf any one (observes the intelligent writer) 
were to judge of the society of Rome from what 
he simply saw in a drawing-room, he would 
suppose that if the men were all Josephs, there 
was at any rate no Potiphars amongst the 


* | women.” 


We should think a very natural conclusion ; 
seeing that Potiphar’s wife figures in sacred 
history: but we have now the higher authority 
of Sir Roger Gresley for the contrary ; for he 
adds, ‘** Vet the exact reverse of this is the 
fact:” and so we are forced to conclude that 
many of the women of Rome are Potiphars! !.! 
Ohe ! jam satis. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Civilisation among the Kalmucks. — Mes- 
sieurs Zwick and Schill visited the Kalmuck 
tribes in the autumn of 1823, and have latterly 
published a very interesting narrative of their 
residence amongst them, from which we glean 
the subsequent report of the ‘* progress of civi- 
lisation” in that quarter. The travellers so- 
journed with the Corschut horde for five days. 
Sereddschab, their sovereign, who is a colonel 
in the Russian service, and wears the insignia 
of several orders, excels all other Kalmuck 
princes in mental acquirements, and sedulously 
promotes the civilisation of his subjects. He 
has introduced European luxuries among them ; 
he took an active part in the campaign against 
Buonaparte, and commanded the Kalmuck re- 





giment. Since his return he has built himself 
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palace of wood; the furniture and every 

oe of which are in the best taste ; 

and he never resides under a tent, excepting 

for a few weeks, which he spends in the steppe 

during the sultriest weather. He gave the 

travellers a most flattering reception; his table 
was served in the best Russian style; and, 

during the repast, a band of twelve Kalmucks, 

led by a Russian, played a variety of German 
symphonies and marches with perfect skill and 
precision. Besides Greek, Champagne and 
other French wines were placed before his 
guests. He accepted a present of ninety-six 
copies of the Evangelists, and several hundred 
copies of tracts, but not without pointing out 
mistakes in several p of the translation ; 
and, in every respect, proved himself possessed 
of great good sense and much humanity. His 
palace contained a collection of beautiful war- 
like instruments, and a small cabinet library of 
Russian books, particularly of the historical 
class; such as Karamsin’s Annals, Karpini’s 
Travels, Abulgasi, and other works on the 
Kalmucks and their domain. _Who could have 
ventured to anticipate, as one of the fruits of 
the French revolution, that it should have 
introduced luxuries and social refinement among 
so remote a tribe of Asiatic barbarians ? 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, July 6th. 
NoTWITHSTANDING that the English custom 
of inflicting gentle correction on wives, and 
administering poison to long-lived husbands, 
has been, pe, Ra years, successfully adopted in 
this country, neither sex are deterred from 
entering the holy bonds of matrimony; on the 
contrary, never were the marriage-lists so full ! 
Yesterday eight weddings took place at one 
church, and seven of the fair brides had attained 
the tender age of sixty-five! How, interesting 
to behold a set of superannuated coquettes 
kneeling before the hymeneal altar, and vowing 
truth and love when every trace of the latter 
sentiment is buried beneath wrinkled ruins! I 
expected that the priest would have suppressed 
part of the ceremony; but, with true French 
politeness, he prayed that these old witches 
might see their children’s children, even to the 
fourth generation; and with equal gravity he 
enjoined them not to stray from the paths of 
constancy,—just as though wigs, false teeth, 
hollow cheeks, and shrivelled foreheads, were 
not preservatives against falling into tempt- 
ation, and the Jest securities for woman’s 
fidelity. Fortunately for the spectators of 
these antiquated unions, a youthful bride 
and bridegroom made their appearance; the 
former a daughter of a marchand de beurre, 
and the latter a knight of the lance. Unmonied 
nobles daily sell their old parchments to the 
highest bidder, and barter their titles for gold ; 
therefore, Jes dames de Ja halle are generally the 
most liberal purchasers of rank and forefathers. 
The bride in question, with respect to personal 
attractions, was worthy of the homageof aprince, 
and, though of plebeian extraction, possessed 
the easy gracefulness of a woman of quality. 
Her parents accompanied her, but were dressed 
in the simple costume of their country, which 
formed a striking contrast to the elegance of 
their daughter’s attire. Money was profusely 
bestowed ; to each torch-bearer were given ten 
louis, and five thousand francs were deposited 
for the poor of the parish. Crowds waited out- 
side the church to see the new-elected countess 
. ascend to her carriage; and just as she was 
Seated vis-a-vis hér husband, a wag cried out, 


sieur a de quoi graisser les roues de sa voiture. 
This bad bon mot, which alluded to the butter. 
merchant, was worth twenty francs to him who 
said it, for the bridegroom immediately threw 
him a gold piece. 

Bad news has reached the ladies of what they 
term le petit couvent. Yesterday an order ar- 
rived from the Pope to forbid them leaving their 
cloisters. I suppose his holiness feared that the 
poor wandering nuns might take a merry 
thought and throw aside their black robes for a 
wedding garment. Apropos of the petit couvent: 
there is a hermit belonging to this establish- 
ment who lives in absolute retirement : I am 
told he paints in a most masterly style, and 
that the produce of his art is wholly expended 
in the service of suffering souls: he does not 
sell his drawings ; but those to whom he gives 
them are obliged to pay for three masses, 
a number judged sufficient to release departed 
sinners from purgatory. Owing to the wea- 
ther, our public amusements are interrupted. 
Tivoli has been quite deserted this season ; but, 
on the other hand, the little theatres are crowd- 
ed, and Tortoni doubles his fortune. No new 
works worthy of mention: it appears the hu- 
man brain is at a stand; for all authors of the 
present day work on old materials, but cannot 
invent. M. de Villemain, M. Guizot, and M. 
Cousin, talk, write, and hold inquests on phi- 
losophy, but make no discoveries whatever ; 
they all tell us what was, but not what will be: 
however, if they do not advance us in know- 
ledge, they advance themselves in fortune ; 
therefore their object is attained. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
JuNE 1.—Mr. Seaward read a paper on well- 
boring, and cited instances of the effect produced 
by sinking wells too closely adjacent beneath the 
blue clay. Mr. Simpson, in allusion to these 
facts, remarked on the quantity of water ob- 
tainable from a given bulk of sand, and on the 
constant decrease of supply by the gradual ac- 
cumulation of deposit. He also noticed the 
method of sinking pipes by a leverage acting 
in a spiral direction. Mr. Nimmo submitted 


quicksands, and on the method of driving piles 
in such localities, by the addition of heavy 
weights, and the action of light blows often 
repeated. 

Mr. Palmer produced a model of the caisson 
for the London Docks, and explained its con- 
struction and use. 

8th.—Mr. J. Donkin presented the valuable 
results of experiments conducted under his di- 
rection, and that of Mr. Brunel, on the ultimate 
strength of beams variously seasoned: he re- 
ceived the thanks of the Institution for his use- 
ful contribution. 


steam boiler of his manufacture, now in use 
at Antwerp, and particularly calculated to ob- 
viate the danger of explosion. 
to Mr. Telford, the president. Mr. Atherton, 


approbation for his voluntary and able offer to 
take notes of the conversations. 


prosperity of the Institution. Success is natu- 
rally induced by the exertions of men, for 
whose profession is required more than the 





Allez, allez, cocher ; vous ne risquez rien ; Mons 


Mr. S. Seaward gave a minute description | ght to expose the deception. O 
and accurate dimensions of a high-pressure | ™4y be swallowed without inconvenience. 


common ratio of mental qualification, of gene«| oven is, we see, 


ral knowledge, and of aptitude to render that 
knowledge available. We presume to add, as 
our motto, the sentiment in which these no- 
tices have been given: ‘‘ Non ingenio, sed me- 
moria, ac recordat.”” 


INEFFICACIOUS POISONS, 


[We differ from Anti-Humbug respecting Chabert: there 

may be trick and legerdemain, it is true— though we, 
watching narrowly, observed none; but all we called 
for by our remarks is investigation by competent per- 
sons; and if the antidotes are good for any thing, that 
they should be disclosed, and their discoverer rewarded. 
We, however, insert his letter, though anonymous, as it 
contains some curious matter connec with the 
subject. ] 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—I regret to observe that your valuable 
periodical should condescend to become the 
vehicle for circulating ‘‘ extraordinary” feats 
and “ astonishing proceedings,” unless with a 
view of explaining that which to the multitude 
appears bordering on the ‘ miraculous.” I 
am led to preface thus much by reading your 
detail of M. Chabert’s “ exhibition,’ which I 
view as less worthy of admiration than the 
dexterity of many professors of legerdemain, 
and therefore beneath the scientific feature you 
have thrown around the account of his per- 
formance. 
With regard to his exposing himself to a 
temperature that would “ destroy any other 
living creature,” you will find in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, that Sir Jos. Bankes 
and others did, and any one may do, what 
Chabert does — that is, support (with impunity 
almost) an atmosphere where there is LITTLE 
CIRCULATION (as in an oven), heated to 550° 
Fahrenheit: this arises from air being so bad 
a conductor, and of small capacity for caloric, 
that it does not part with it readily to bodies 
in contact with it. You would find, by atten- 
tively examining how he does this, that he 
wears thick-soled boots, to prevent the too free 
contact of his feet with the heated brick, and a 
flannel dress to obviate as much as possible the 
perspiration. Chabert would as sensibly be 
affected by the heated floor of the oven as any 
other individual, or the beef-steak which he 
cooks there.* 

Oil at 330° contains no greater quantity of 





some correlative observations on the cause of | “loric than water at 175°, and consequently in 


cooling to 280° gives out the same portion that 
water at 175° would do in cooling to 140°, and 
in the same proportion in cooling through any 
number of degrees. Silver abstracts heat ra- 
pidly from bodies in contact with it, and part of 
the apparent heat of the oil was employed in 
making the spoon ‘* too hot for the hand to 
bear’ before it passed into the mouth of the 
experimenter ; his usual way, also, is to pass 
it rapidly through the air, by way of shewing 
the company the quantity he is going to take, 
and never suffers the spoon to touch his lips or 
tongue, which, to those unwilling to be duped, 
Oil at 280° 


When I witnessed his experiments as above, 
and also holding his head over the fumes of 


The meeting arsenic, he poured at the same time upon the 
and the session closed with a vote of thanks |Cbafing dish some sulphuric acid, to increase, 


as he said, the deleterious effect ; by this means 


an associate, also received this testimony of he raised considerable fumes of sulphurous acid 


gas, which had instantly the effect of dis- 
tracting the attention of all who were to /ee- 


‘Bhe conclusion to be derived from our notices | “@7d of him (it was done in the open air), and 
of these meetings already premised in the Lite-| the greater portion of the fumes haber ay the 
rary Gazette, is eminently favourable to the| Situation in which he placed himself, blo 


wn 
from him. 


I hope Dr. Gordon Smith exercised a suffi- 








* Chabert’s first exhibition of staying in the heated 
announced at the Argyle Rooms to-day. 
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cient degree of his usual penetration, to sepa- 
rate the really curious and novel from the 
deceptive part of this man’s exhibition ; and we 
may reasonably expect from him a scientific 
account of all that is worthy of attention, which 
the fact of his swallowing phosphorus must be 
deemed ; but, as all the rest of his exhibition 
consists in practising on the ignorance or inat- 
tention of those present, I am not too harsh in 
thinking that this one experiment may consist 
in deception also. Of this I shall look anxiously 
for some notice by Dr. G. Smith. 

Can any of your correspondents reply in 
defence of Chabert’s ‘“‘ miracles”. to these 

ries ?— Does he do more than Sir Joseph 
Bankes and his friends proved might be done 
by any without injury? No. — Would 
he swallow a table-spoonful of water 2)2°? 
No. Many persons will drink fea at 160° or 
upwards, and commonly do.—Does he actually 
inhale the garlic fumes of ARSENIC ? No. The 
arsenic of commerce is generally half plaster 
of Paris, and the eye cannot detect the dif- 
ference. — Is the phosphorus free from wax, or 
other similar substance, when cast into cylin- 
ders ? 

I trust my observations will induce you to 
investigate a subject in which-you have been 
misled, with thousands of others, by aPPEAR- 
ANCES, and give the public, in some future 
Number, a correct estimate of Chabert’s pRE- 
TENSIONS. AnTI-HuUMBUG. 

July 12, 1829. 


AFRICA. 
Continuation of the Journal of the Expedition 
under Captain Owen. 


On completing the survey of these islands 
and shoals, we were joined by. our consort, 
H.M.S. Conflict, to Sierra Leone, leaving a 
boat with.our tender, the Albatross, to survey 
the intermediate shore, during which we were 
visited in the pitch-dark nights by regular 
o< wind, tremendous thunder, and vivid 

ightning, with heavy and incessant rain ; that, 
although all hands were roused, not a voice 
could be heard, or an individual seen on the 

- deck, for several minutes together. The of- 
ficers were thus obliged to rely on the 
good judgment and perseverance of the. men 
in handing sail; and a blue light was kept 
burning on the stern, to warn our consort of 
too near approach, to which the gale, heavy sea, 
and darkness of the night, was liable to subject 
her: the favourable exertions of our seamen 
in this trying weather, upon such a coast, I 
deem worthy of remark. We came to anchor 
again off the Isles de Loss, opposite the gar- 
rison; and, again making observations, re- 
ceived on board a private of the African corps 
(a deserter) for Sierra Leone: he was a young 
man who had formerly held a commission in 
the army; but indifferent conduct, it ap- 
peared, from such as knew him in more pro- 
sperous days, had brought him to his present 
careless state of existence. I say ‘ careless 
state of existence,” because I have observed, 
and, upon inquiry, further convinced myself, 
that the generality of Englishmen thus doom- 
ed to part for ever from the land of their 
nativity, from all that was once dear to 
them, me sullen, obstinate, and indolent, 
take to drinking the cheap draughts of the 
colony, and, callous to every feeling but death, 
pursue a rapid but short-sighted course of life 
with surprising fortitude. Were we but to 
reflect, we should methinks more frequently 
sympathise with their situation, than that 
of the vilest culprit that ever graced: the 
shores of New Holland ;~.at all events, we 


‘may hepe that ere long the t encourage- 
|ment given to civilisation will gain such con- 
ifidence, that native missionaries and native 
troops will soon be found to guard their coun- 
try from slavery, and there will be no need of 
sending, as Mr. Sheridan suggested, excisemen 
to people that place: they, poor mortals, are 

rhaps no better off than the creatures al- 

uded to. On our departure from these islands 

we met with similar weather day and night ; 
but arrived all safe at Sierra Leone, our open 
boat along the coast having with difficulty 
weathered or evaded the gales, by occasionally 
making for shore: here the rain, thunder, 
and lightning, were tremendous, and had a 
most awfully grand appearance over the lofty 
woody mountains. This miserable weather 
tended to prompt every possible exertion to 
obtain the necessary supplies from the store- 
houses on shore; and, our farewell visits at 
an end, we were about to sail, when the sudden 
and welcome appearance of our long-expected 
consort, the Barraconta, Captain Vidal, hove 
in sight, and was soon recognised, among the 
many disputing voices, to be the long-despaired- 
of Barraconta, which was soon hailed with a 
degree of delight difficult to paint. She came 
nobly into anchor beside us on Sunday after- 
noon ; and all hands having assembled on deck 
to view their old comrades and to hear the 
news, a request was made to Captain Owen by 
the seamen to give three cheers, which was 
acceded to; but before our seamen had ar- 
ranged themselves for the same, those of the 
Barraconta had commenced ; and the echo of. 
each other’s cheer resounded in the mountains 
nobly, and drew thousands of the inhabitants 
to the sea-side to witness the scene. The 
bustle being over, visits of congratulation were 
exchanged, and a relation of each other’s ad- 
ventures given, when every possible prepara- 
tion was made, ‘and»assistance given to those 
poor fellows whose difficulties, through short 
provisions, had been tantamount to ours. 
They were enabled to depart in company with 
us from Sierra Leone for the survey of Ca 
Palma southward; but the wind blowing 
very strong against us for several days, our 
patience was at length cheered by recognising 
the signal for our consort to bear up and 
accompany us to St. Jago. 

Arriving at Sierra Leone, all was anxiety to 
obtain a letter from old England, and hear the 
news of Europe. The gay and lively recollec- 
tion which had previously existed among many 
with regard to the fair ones of the Cape, now 
seemed to be dying away; the tidings of some- 
thing more dear with regard to the British 
fair, occasioned by a joke on a fictitious letter 
or two, supplied its place, reviving our almost 
worn-out feelings of affection, and cheering us 
for the better renewal of duty in the more 
arduous pursuits we were soon to enter upon. 
Here we found his majesty’s frigate Maidstone, 
Commodore Bullen, the Esk sloop of war, our 
tender, Albatross, from St. Helena, a great 
number of prizes, several of which had ‘still 
their cargoes of poor mortals on board, waiting 
the decision of the prize court, and a number 
of timber ships, the crews of which were all 
healthy. After congratulating ourselves upon 
another meeting in an English port, hastily 
replenishing our stock, and exchanging officers 
with the Maidstone, we set sail in company 
with our tender for the survey of the coast to 
the southward. Qn our arrival at Bannana 
isle, it was deemed expedient to despatch two 
boats to examine the shallow shore on to the 





river Sherbro, leaving the tender to co-operate 





with their observations, while the Leven was 









engaged in making observations of the head and 
lofty lands. Opposite this island, on the main 
is a missionary settlement (White’s)—a neat 
little town upon the declivity of the hill, where 
the natives were busily engaged in cutting 
away the trees, burning the bushes, and culti. 
vating the land for the distance of fifteen miles 
along the coast, southward, as far as the high 
land extended. This part of the shore is so 
very shallow, that at many places there is but 
a fathom and a half of water for three miles 
out. The hills, from the summit to the water’s 
edge, are studded with trees and thick bushes; 
and in the flats and lew land at the extremity 
of the chain of Sierra Leone hills the trees and 
bushes cover the land entirely from sight, and 
mangroves flourish a considerable distance out 
in the sea. Here is a diversity of wild fowl, 
especially the pelican and heron, which frequent 
the near rivers. Having occasion to land 
frequently for wood and water to cook our 
provisions in the boats, we sometimes amused 
ourselves by shooting ‘birds of the most hand. 
some plumage, which unfortunately we seldom 
had the means of preserving; but we often 
cooked and regaled ourselves on a bird similar 
to the snipe. We visited several small towns, 
and were cordially received by the natives: 
they were civilised, and, as at Sierra Leone, 
had cultivated little farms, and appeared more 
clean and industrious in making mats of the 
palm-tree leaf, and preparing cotton for market, 
than those in the more immediate neighbour. 
hood of Sierra Leone. The natives of the sur- 
rounding villages, having but little or no inter. 
course with those near the sea-side, who trade 
with Sierra Leone, appeared a more rude and 
uncultivated set, following their original idle 


-course of life. 


(To be continued.] 





LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 
WE have frequently adverted to and described 
the various new and important works carrying 
on in the metropolis, Covent Garden and 
Fleet Markets have long been noted as nui- 


Pe! sances, rather than as places of convenience and 


comfort: respectable housekeepers, and even 
servants, have, consequently, avoided instead of 
resorted to them for the articles wanted in their 
families. These two important markets have 
lately undergone such alterations, and are so 
well provided with shops and commodities, 
that they must become more useful to the 
public and profitable to the tradesmen. Hun- 
gerford Market was formerly a place of much 
traffic: it now consists of a mass of old, dila- 
pidated, and almost tenantless houses and 
sheds. By a prospectus and plans now before 
us, it appears that some noblemen and gentle- 
men of the first respectability have associated 
to purchase the whole property of this market, 
—construct a new series of shops and ware- 
houses, with wharfs and taverns adjoining— 
form jetties for the accommodation of steam 
and pleasure boats—and by other novel plans 
to render this a place of great public conveni- 
ence and utility: the buildings are also in- 
tended to participate in the architectural im- 
provements of this part of London, which, 
from Charing Cross to Exeter ’Change, will 
very soon be made a wide and convenient 
street, with handsome shops on the whole of 
the north side. 


WINDSOR-FOREST SPA. 
A PaPER relative to the discovery last year of 
a spring at Winkfield, under the foregoing 
name, has been sent to us; but as the par- 
ticulars have already appeared in several pe- 
riodicals, we need not dwell on them here. 
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The spring, it seems, issues from a stratum 
about twenty-four feet from the surface; and 
the water possesses considerable aperient pow- 
ers. About 4,400 persons have, it is stated, 
already taken these waters with very beneficial 
effects; and as they are situated in a salubri- 
ous and delightful part of the country, it is 
expected that they will soon become eminent 
a$ a spa, towards which a spacious pump-room 
has been built. 
Professor Brande’s analysis of one pint (7000 
grains) gives— 
Sulphate of magnesia --++++++.+++ee++ 38 
ite of m: ee coe D4 
Set ee = & 
3 
2 





The quantity of muriate of magnesia in the 
eeu spring is nearly double that of the 
ark. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
KING’s COLLEGE. 
Ir is gratifying to us to learn, that the prompti- 
tude with which the recent call upon the share- 
holders has been ‘paid, has placed the erection 
‘of this noble institution beyond a doubt ; and 
that the architect has been instructed to pro- 
ceed forthwith in carrying his admirable design 
into effect. One of the peculiar characteristics 
of this design is, that the superstructure, by 
which the level with the Strand will be ob- 
tained, and on which the College itself will be 
taised, will, in every portion of its capacious 
‘extent, be rendered available to the purposes of 
the establishment. By this means, economy 
will travel hand in hand with the acquisition 
of conveniencies and facilities in respect to 
general management, which scarcely any other 
site would have afforded in any thing like an 


equal degree. 

We believe it is not generally understood, 
that, independently of the right possessed by the 
members of this corporation of nominating stu- 
dents, of voting at general meetings and at the 
election of certain officers, and of eligibility to 
the council of management, the students no- 
minated by the members will be entitled to 
receive instruction and attend the various 
courses of lectures on lower terms than those 
which will be paid by students not so nomi- 
nated. It will also be interesting to those 
shareholders who have not perused the Abstract 
of the Charter, to know from us, who have per- 
used it, that it effectually protects them from 
all liabilities beyond the amount of their re- 
spective shares. 
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The British Diorama. 'T. Griffiths, London. 
WE have seen a little print, designed by A. 
P. Harrison (late inspecting clerk to the esta- 
blishment), “ representing the eight views 
which so much delighted all who visited the 
British Diorama,” and intended for the illus- 
tration of scrap-books and albums. By the 
calamitous fire at the Royal Bazar in May 
last, Mr. Harrison was a severe sufferer, 
“ having lost his property, as well as the 
situation that maintained him and his infant 
family.”* This print, which conveys a very 
pleasing reminiscence of the views in question, 
is published as “ an introductory attempt to 
retrieve his losses ;” and we sincerely hope the 
attempt may prove successful. 


A Brief Account of the Colosseum in the 
Regent's Park. 
To the visiters to this interesting exhibition 
this little publication will prove a most agree- 
able and useful companion. Besides a good 
general description of the picture, it contains 
eight outline plates, with references, compre- 
hending the entire circle, and pointing out the 
various streets, squares, churches, public edi- 
fices, distant objects, &c., of which the vast 


view is composed. 


Comic Composites for the Scrap-Book. With 
humorous Lines by Thomas Hood, Esq. 
W. B. Cooke. 

Ficures composed of household, gardening, 

and other utensils. Droll enough; but we 

have had almost sufficient of such things. The 
lines by Mr. Hood afford additional proof of 
his extraordinary facility in adapting expres- 
sions to purposes to which they certainly were 

never before applied. For instance, under a 

figure, the supporters of which are a mop and 

a broom, are these lines :— 

** Like fleet Camilla 
In the s strain, 
A pair of legs well form’d 
'o scour the plain.” 

Another figure (by Cruikshanks) formed of 
guns, pistols, swords, &c. has this subscrip- 
tion :— 

«* The rise of Wellington was on this plan: 
For arms have been the making of the man.” 





COLOSSEUM. 
Tuts novel and truly interesting exhibition is 
nearly completed. Mr. Parris has been inde- 
fatigable in finishing the picture; and it is 
really surprising to witness the rapid and suc- 
cessful execution of this scientific artist :—not 
only the local colouring and effects of the nu- 


its infinite details. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

England and Wales. From Drawings by J. 
M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A. With Descrip- 
tive and Historic Illustrations by H. E. 
Lloyd, Esq. No. VII. Jennings. 

“ Loutn,” “ Great Yarmouth,” “ Stone 
Henge.” and “ Hampton Court Palace,” form 
the subjects of this Number. They are all 
fine; that of “‘ Yarmouth” is dnguaie pic- 
turesque and romantic. The awful character 
of “ Stone Henge” is much increased by its 
being represented under the effect of a storm. 

Miss M. Tree as Viola. Painted and engraved 

by J. Mills. Ackermann. 

A PAITHFUL representation of Miss 'Tree’s 

and action. There is much taste also 

‘in the general arrangement of the composition. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
PAGANINI. 
dence of an Amateur. 
——— nnn eee, 8th Droomber 1828, 
My dear friend,—I am just returned from 
the Chevalier Paganini’s great concert. Though 
the terms of admission were quintupled, a 
numerous audience were assembled; and, to 
my mind, they had every reason not to repent 
of the cost of the entertainment, —for Paganini 
is a meteor, even in these days of scientific 
refinement, whose splendour we are not likely 
to upon again. I admit that his exterior 
is rather forbidding than inviting, and yet 
there is something very remarkable about it. 
He is thin; his clothes hang loose about his 
limbs; and when he stoops to make his bow, 





his body wriggles ‘after so extraordinary a 
fashion that the spectator every instant expects 


CR 
the upper part of his figure to sever itself from 
the lower, and both of them to tumble to pieces 
into a heap of bones. When playing, he throws 
his right foot forward, and, on the occurrence 
of lively movements, beats time with it in a 
most ludicrous manner. His features, however, 
never lose their livid look, save when thunder. 
ing plaudits draw them up into a smile, and 
then his lips move about in every direction, 
and his eye beams with self-com » wink. 
ing and leering from side to side, with a slight 
expression of good-humour. When intent upon 
a difficult passage, his body shapes itself into a 
sort of triangle, the stomach forming a sharp, 
indented angle, whilst the head and right foot 
are thrust outwards. A stranger would pro- 
nounce him to be in the last stage of starva- 
tion, were it not notorious that he often pockets 
three hundred pounds and more at a single 
concert. The sum total of his personal quali- 
fications stamps him as having few corporeal 
endowments which are not his own peculiar 
property; it would grieve me if there were a 
larger sprinkling of human nature about him 3 
he is technical dexterity personified ; passion is 
the spring and soul of his every movement 3 
and wretchedly would Mother Nature have 
blundered, had she gifted him with a pound 
weight more of fat. 

I cannot fancy, my good friend, that you 
will feel much enraptured with this portrait, 
such as I give it you from the living model 5 
but I venture to affirm, that you would in- 
stantly forget the absence of every external 
advantage so soon as your ear caught the first 
notes from the’ masterly hand of this loco- 
motive skeleton. Never were movements, the 
most difficult which can be conceived, so per~ 
fectly, so gracefully, or so readily mastered ; 
his violin emits tones such as never broke 
before upon mortal ear; at one time they 
resemble the chirp of the simplest of the fea- 
thered choir; at another, the thrilling jug 
of the nightingale, or the round tone of the 
chiming bell: again, they melt into the soft, 
silvery tone of the flute; and then break out 
from his double chords with a burst which 

aralyses the accompaniment of the surround- 
ing orchestree * * * His cantabile is 
inimitable. In a word, he stands alone and 








unrivalled; andI have heard the first violinists 
declare, that they could have formed no con- 


| ception, before his appearance, of the perfection 


to which such an instrument could be raised 
The only piece of his own composition which 
he gave us this evening was a concerto of three 


c a |movements; 1. Maestoso, adagio appassionato ec 
merous objects are strictly defined, but an $ridjante ; 2. Sonata on the prayer of Moses, out 
artist-like feeling is given to the whole, and to | of Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto, (played entirely on 
| the G string !); and, 3. a darghette on Mozart’s 


thema in Don Juan, “* Give me thy hand, m 
life.” I have now one event in my life to loo 
back upon, to which I shall always recur with 
unmixed delight; and I feel confident, that 
Paganini’s wonderful talent will not only create 
an epocha in that branch of the liberal arts, 
the rank and eharacter of which his genius has 
so eminently exalted, but that his name will 
survive in the history of music, so long as 
“the concord of sweet sounds” shall un 
man’s heart. 
12th December. 

When I paid my first visit to Paganini, I 
found him in a black night-cap, fur boots, with- 
out a waistcoat, but with a species of brown 
hussar vest thrown over his shoulders, sitting 
on his bed, and busied in assisting his black, 
sparkling-eyed, dark-haired, cherub of a boy to 
draw on his little red boots. * * * = 
anxious to listen, rather than to speak, 
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endeavoured to lead him into topies connected 
with his own “ sayings and doings.” 

The conversation naturally reverted to his 
last concert. ‘* You are right,” said he, in 
reply to an observation Ihad made; “I play 
at my concerts more than most other per- 
formers. But I take a delight in it, and 
should carry it still further if it did not affect 
my health,—so much so, indeed, that my 
breast and stomach are both the sufferers; I 
Teel this particularly this morning, as I am but 
just recovered from a severe illness. I went 

three operations, and think I bore 
myself like another Mutius Scevola. I wanted 
nothing so much as rest: for the physicians 
were apprehensive my nerves would be so 
seriously injured that I should lose my left 
eye. Happily, however, I escaped this mis- 
fortune.” Seeing a guitar lying upon the 
bed,- and having heard of his masterly exe- 
cution on that instrument, I asked him whe- 
ther he ever played upon it in public ? 
** No,” he replied. ‘ I do not like the 
guitar, but consider it a sort of guide to 
thoughts. I sometimes take it up, to give a 
stimulus to my powers of composition, or to 
accomplish those harmonious chords which I 
cannot produce on the violin. For any other 
purpose it is a thing of no value in my estima- 
tion. * * * T shall remain in Prague till my 
cousin arrives, and proceed with him to Berlin, 
and thence to Paris and London.” 

“ You praise my powers of memory ; they 
are undoubtedly excellent, for I play every 
thing, even the compositions of others, from 
recollection, and never from written notes. 
The larghetto, from Mozart’s thema in Don 
Juan, which you heard yesterday, had half 
escaped my memory only the day before, but 
several hours’ reading instantly set all to 
rights. Besides this, the accompaniment of 
the orchesgre, while I am playing, always sug- 
gests to me what.is to follow; so that I am 
never fearful of getting through a piece. You 
are much mistaken if you think I practise 
unremittingly. During the whole three months 
of my illness I never once took my violin in 
hand. People tell me that my name is up. I 
hope it will be spread far more widely when I 
have published my compositions; which I 
intend to do shortly. They will be prefaced 
by instructions for players on the violin, who 
will thus learn my method of dealing with it. 
They shall have a key to my play, and this 
will tend in part to remove the difficulties 
which have hitherto prevented the performance 
of my pieces.” 

Speaking of certain pursuits in the depart- 
ment of history, to which I was turning my 
attention, he raised his hand to his night- 
cap, (a salutation he had invariably performed 
whenever I had mentioned his playing,) and 
observed, ‘* I am also a woer of the sciences, 
and have studied a little. -My instructor in 
musical science was Paer.” 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
Since our last publication, Cimarosa’s cele- 
brated opera of I? Matrimonio Segreto has been 
twice performed. This opera was wont to be 
considered the master-piece of the departed 
author. When Rossini was asked by an Italian 
prince, to which of his own compositions he gave 
the decided preference, with his usual quickness 
he replied, [2 Matrimonio Segreto, inferring 
by this equivocal answer, the modest admis- 
sion, that by the circumstance of taking this 
opera as a model for his buffo compositions, 


he was indebted for the fame he acquired. 
There can be no doubt but to Cimarosa, Roasini 
is indebted for some few musical hints. His 
predilection for chromatic ‘‘ distances’? may be 
traced to its original source in some of Cima- 
rosa’s music; but still the disciple has far sur- 
passed his predecessor. The affinity in the 
style of these composers is discoverable in the 
manner in which they conduct their concerted 
pieces, particularly their finales; but the 
orchestral accompaniments of Cimarosa are 
poor compared with those of Rossini; and in 
dramatic tact, the latter eclipses every composer, 
past or present. In operatic music, the instru- 
ments may occasionally produce those energetic 
and characteristic touches which give life to the 
whole composition: Rossini never loses sight 
of this. Cimarosa, with the exception of an 
orchestral passage in the quartette of the first 
act of Ii Matrimonio Segreto, following the 
words ‘ Cosi in poco il suo orgoglio,” seldom 
produces the effect in which the living com- 
poser has so eminently succeeded. We wit- 
nessed the performance of Ii Matrimonio on 
Saturday last : the house was crowded ; and the 
buffoonery in which Zuchelli, and particularly 
Galli, indulged, appeared to please a great 
portion of the audience better than the music. 
Apropos: Galli, as Count Robinson, was attired 
more after the fashion of a French dancing- 
master than an English nobleman; and, indeed, 
in his dancing duett with Zuchelli, we for some 
moments began to suspect he had mistaken his 
profession. His limbs appear to be far more 
flexible than his voice. Sontag’s Caroline, con- 
sidering her clandestine conduct, was a most 
chaste performance ; and Malibran’s old maid 
was admirably conceived, and as well per- 
formed. 
On Tuesday night Semiramide was given to 
a very full house. Sontag personated the 
Queen of s bat there was a want of 
majesty—of royal dignity in her deportment, 
which depreciated much dom her performance. 
Her singing was characterised by unusual 
energy, particularly in the second act. On the 
whole, the preference must be given to the 
Semiramide of Blasis: this donna, perhaps, 
walks the stage better than any artist on it, 
and, next to Pasta, is most graceful in action. 
Pisaroni, as usual, delighted her audience. 
Our observations might be concluded by cen- 
suring the wretched performance of the cornos 
and trombone of the band. Spagnioletti, how- 
ever, was sufficiently enraged, and would, we 
were afraid, destroy his equilibrium for ever by 
his fierce though vain gesticulations. 

On Thursday, Don Giovanni was played to 
a crowded theatre, with some novelty of cast : 
Sontag performed Zerlina instead of Malibran, 
and Blasis taking Sontag’s part of Donna Anna. 
The opera went off with great effect: had the 
original cast been preserved, with Blasis as 
Elvira, it would, we think, have been one of 
the finest productions of the season. As it 
was, the variety which Laporte has studied so 
successfully was not without its reward. This 
is the last night of the fair German, who bids, 
it is stated, a final farewell to England on the 
occasion. There will of course be a cram, and 
the pleasure she has afforded the public fully 
deserves that honour. We are not sure, how- 
ever, that we can equally approve of the foreign 
fashion which we hear is to be introduced ; 
namely, that there are to be crowns and chap- 
lets, and that many of the ladies are to attend 
in Sontag dresses, ribands, and other et-ceteras 
a la Sontag. 

Velluti has left London for the Continent. 





He returns for the Argyll Rooms next season : 











Ss 
De Begnis, we are told, is not to be one of the 
managers (as formerly reported), but is engaged 
as the comic prop in singing. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mr. Liston has made his appearance at the 
Haymarket, and we trust it is a signal for the 
abandonment of those attempts at opera which 
we have been so frequently compelled to depre. 
cate. The last was too much even for the 
public, who had proved they could bear a great 
deal. The Haunted Tower was literally d—d 
on Monday week ; and the disgraceful manner 
in which the very few pieces of music in Sweet. 
hearts and Wives were executed on Monday 
last, diminished greatly the effect of that very 
pleasant comedy, admirably acted as it is 
by Liston, Farren, and Vining. Fortunately, 
two principal pieces in which Liston acts are 
not musical; and what was not yielded to 
friendly remonstrance and common sense will 
now be exacted by necessity. Charles the 
Twelfth is announced for Monday here. We 
shall be curious to see the effect of Liston and 
Farren’s perfect acting in this drama at this 
small theatre. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 
A NEw farce was produced here on Monday 
evening, called Incog, or What's in a Name? 
The only incident in it, and not a very pro. 
bable one, is borrowed from a French piece, 
called Monsieur Jovial, and has already formed 
the staple joke of two or three burlettas at 
the minor theatres. We understand that Incog 
is from the pen of a noble lord; and, under 
the title of Tied by the Leg, had failed at 
Dublin. It was heard with patience; but met 
altogether with so unfavourable a reception, 
that we were surprised to see it announced for 
repetition. 
MODEL OF YORK GATHEDRAL- 

FEw now are the Sights of. London, and many 
the flights from the metropolis. Among the 
former, however, we have to notice a neat and 
ingenious model of York Cathedral, exhibiting 
at the Western Exchange. It is on a small 
scale (about four feet in length), but executed 
with great industry and accuracy, from mas- 
sive arch to fretted spiracle. The artist assured 
us that he had employed years on this per- 
formance, and used no instruments but a 
knife and two small punches. Nevertheless, 
he has succeeded in representing the magnifi- 
cent structure to admiration. The walls, &c. 
in wood; the windows in glass, stained after 
the original designs, gauze, and other trans- 
parent substances. By placing a lighted candle 
within, under the tower, a very pleasing effect 
is produced ; and, though hardly sufficient for 
an exhibition, we heartily wish the public to 
countenance and reward the patience and skill 
of the modellist. . 

There are other examples of his talents in 
the room ; and in that adjoining, a collection of 
fine mineralogical and geological specimens, 
particularly of some lately acquired at the sale 
of Mr. Arliss’s museum. 





VARIETIES. 

For some time past, artificial pinks, so manu- 
factured as to resemble the riband of the order 
of the Legion of Honour, had been worn by 
most of the coxcombs in Paris. The police, in 
order to do away with this paltry imitation, 
have adopted with success the following ma- 
neeuvre :—for several nights together, they sent 
into the saloons of the theatres about twenty 
very meanly dressed persons wearing the same 





sort of pink. After this, no person pretending, 
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in dress at least, to be a gentleman, was to be 
seen wearing the artificial pink. 

New Bath.—A new shower-bath, so con- 
trived as to throw the water equally upon every 
part of the body, with any degree of force re- 
quired, is much spoken of in Paris, where it is 
said to have wrought cures in cases of debility 
almost approaching to miracles. 

Influence of the French Clergy.—The “ Ga- 
zette de 1’Instruction Publique’’ says,—‘* We 
are told every day that the clergy have lost all 
influence in public instruction. The following 
list of the personnel which the University has 
borrowed from the clergy, extracted from the 
almanack of the University for 1829, will dis. 
prove this assertion ;—-2 members of the coun- 
cil-general; 3 inspectors-general; 5 rectors ; 
12 academy inspectors; 77 members of academic 
councils ; 20 proviseurs (out of 38); 9 cen- 
seurs, or prefects ; 3 économes of royal colleges ; 
136 directors, principals, or sub-principals ; 269 
deans, professors, or régents ; and 92 institution 
chiefs or schoolmasters : forming a total of 627 ; 
to which may be added 97 almoners attached 
to different establishments for education. This 
is nearly one-fifth of all the persons employed, 
and it atts 940,000 francs to the budget of the 


The Osages, of whom so much has been said 
in the French papers, are about to return to 
their own country. A Paris paper says, ‘‘ they 
consist of three men, one woman, and a child 
that was born at Liege after their arrival in 
Europe. Another child, twin of the former, 
has been adopted by a rich lady of the Nether- 
lands, and will remain in that country. These 
poor strangers have been exceedingly unfortu- 
nate. Their guide, Colonel Delaunay, deserted 
them at Geneva; upon their first departure 
from Paris, their effetts-were detained by the 
hotel-keeper, where they lodged in the capital, 
as security for his rent, and he followed them 
from town to town to take the money they re- 
ceived for exhibiting themselves; since that 
period, the hotel-keeper has become a bankrupt, 


and their effects are still detained; and now 
they are about to return home they are desti- 
Mr. Barnet, American 
consul, has kindly opened a subscription to 
Their interpreter, 
Paul Loyse, the son of an Osage woman by 


tute of resources. 
afford them assistance. 


an European, continues with them, and wi 
accompany them on their return.” 

Preservation of Eggs.—A person who dealt 
largely in eggs, at Paris, made some public 
experiments, in order to shew his manner of 
preserving them. A large number was placed 
in a vessel in which was some water saturated 
with lime and a little salt. They were locked 
up, and kept in that state for several years. 
The vessel in which they had been placed was 
opened in the month of January last, and the 
eggs, without one exception, were found to be 
in excellent preservation. An omelette was 
made for the company, and it was declared to 
be as good as if the eggs had only been kept 
two or three days.—Journal des Connaissances 
Usuelles. . 

Composition to destroy Corns and Warts.— 
Take one part of fine resin, four of linseed oil, 
and add a little litharge, which are to be well 
boiled together. This preparation, when want- 
ed for use, must be heated with the hand, and 
spread upon gold-beater’s skin, or sticking. 
plaster, and applied to the corn so that its sur- 
face may be completely covered. At the end 
of five or six days, the plaster is to be taken 
off, and the corn cut with a penknife as deeply 
as possible without touching the flesh, and in 


The corn must be again well covered with the 
plaster ; and at the end of one or two months 
it will disappear entirely.—Journal des Con- 
naissances Usuelles. 

Monkeys.—In a Course of Lectures on Na- 
tural History, by M.. Geoffroy Saint-Hilare, 
recently published, it is stated that monkeys 
are susceptible of ennui. A celebrated philoso- 
pher of the last century, who was certainly 
much more of a man of talents than of a natu- 
ral philosopher, pretended, in the first instance, 
that to his hands alone man was indebted for 
his superiority over other animals. It was ob- 
jected to Helvetius, that monkeys, having four 
hands instead of two, ought, according to him, 
to be much superior to man in intelligence. 
But he replied, that monkeys, kept by the dis- 
position of their bodies in perpetual motion, 
were not susceptible of ennui,—one of the prin- 
ciples, in his opinion, of human perfectibility. 
Helvetius would see in M. Geoffroy’s work, 
that in this supposition he was again in error ; 
and besides, that the organization of monkeys 
differs in so many important respects from that 
of man, that it is manifest the monkey species 
must for ever be at an infinite distance from 
the human. One curious fact, and which alone 
would determine that question, is, that it has 
been ascertained that the young monkey is 
much more intelligent than the adult. Bya 
remarkable law of nature, the more the physi- 
cal strength of the monkey increases, the more 
its intellectual power diminishes. 

Swedish Iron.— The “ Revue Encyclopé- 
dique” gives the following as the amount, in 
tons, of a thousand kilogrammes of iron ex- 
ported from Sweden in the year 1828 : — 














we observe that Mr. Britton is preparing for pu! 

The ee ee Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of 
Bristol, in the same fine style with his preceding volumes. 
Mr. olds, writing-master, Christ’s Hospital, an- 
nounces the Scholar’s Practical Introduction to Mer- 
chants’ Accounts, on an improved plan ; comentong the 
Waste-Book, with instructive notes for journalising and 
post! the same, without the pmo y | of having the 
jou and waste-book before the pupil for reference. 
There is announced for publication a Picture of Aus- 
tralia, embodying in a small compass all that is known of 
ad po state of New Holland and Van Diemen’s 


In the Press.—The Rudiments of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage, by Joseph Gwilt, Esq. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ellis’s British Tariff, 1829-30, 8vo. 5s. sewed.—Maccul- 
lock on Wine, fourth edition, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Palin’s 
Persians of Aschylus, Greek and English, 8vo. 7s. bds.— 
bh. Second Latin Delectus, 8vo. 6s. sheep.—Monteath 
on Draining the Bogs of Ireland, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
Bridges on Christian Ministry, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Shep- 
= on Bereavements in the Church, 12mo. 3s. bds.— 

rving on Daniel’s Four Beasts, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Hay’s 
Concise System of Mechanics, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 


June., Thermometer. rometer. 
Thursday-- 25 | From 46. to 75. | 30.02 to 29.91 
Friday ---- 26 | —— 55. — 73. | 29.86 — 29.76 
Saturday -- 27 — 46. — 72. | 29.62 — 29.50 
Sunday---- 28 | —— 59. — 78. | 29.39 Stationary 
Monday -- 29 — 54. — 61 29.60 to 29.63 
Tuesday -- 30 — 50. — 67. | 29.67 — 29.65 

July. 

Wednesday 1 — 53 — Gl. | 29.62 — 29,39 


Prevailing wind, S.W. and N.W. 
Except the Ist instant, generally cloudy and raining. 





Rain fallen, +75 of an inch. 

July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 2/| From 52. to 29.50 to 29. 
Friday ---- 3 — 51. — 66. 29.58 — 29.26 
Saturday-- 4 — 4. — 66. 29.50 — 29.53 
Sunday---- 5} —— 44 — 63. | 29.53 — 29.58 
Monday -- 6 — 45 — 66. 29.70 — 20.78 
Tuesday + 7 —_— 4. — 63. 29.70 — 29. 
Wednesday 8 — 51 — 70. 29.72 Stationary 


Prevailing wind, S.W. 
Except the 6th and 8th, generally cloudy, and raining 
incessant 


. ly. 
pa oe RI — Rain fallen, +1,925 of an inch. 
Great Britain --.----- Pheee 5,753 July Thermometer. Barometer. 
Fravice «+0 ccccccccccccvedescccces 5,096 Thursday -- 16 | From 52. to 67. | 29.80 Stationary 
Portugal -+++-++++eeree seeceseee 3,200 Friday - 17 — 47. — 61. 29.85 to 29.45 
GMAT, 0 00 co ccccccccccescccccce 1,771 Saturday 18 | —— 54 — 63. | 29.52 — 29.53 
The Netherlands ----.++--+.+++0++ 1,436 Sunday - 19} —— 57. — 69. | 29.66 — 29.76 
The Indies «-+--+++++++ 26s6eeeseos 293 Monday-:-- 20 | —— 46. — 69% | 29.94 — 29,99 
Russia 350 Tuesday --21| —— 46. — 76. | 30,11 Stationa 
Brazil...+.se+0- 289 Wednesday 22} —— 51. — 72. | 311 to BW. 
Malta - 142 Prevailing wind, S.W. 
Spain «---.++.0.- 64 Except the 20th and 21st, generally cloudy and raining: 
The Antilles 58 a wy! storm on the 16th, accompanied with thunder 
J vecceccece 40 and lightning from the S.E. 
Norway 35 Rain fallen, 1,35 of an inch. 
ono Edmonton. . = CHARLES H. ADAMS, 
Total-++ «35,212 tons. Latitude-.-+-- 51° 37/ 32” N. 
— cuca _,| Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Sir Walter Scott, both the old and young will delight 
to hear, is busily —_ on his Third Series of Tales of 
a Grandfather. This series will, we hear, embrace ac- 
counts of both the fifteen and the forty-five. 

Next Monday, we observe from the extensive cata- 
logue, commences the sale of the late Mr. Heaviside’s 
anatomical museum, which consists of an immense va- 
riety of natural and morbid preparations, well known to 
the medical world. 

The following whimsical and characteristic ‘* An- 
nouncement” has just reached us :—Many inquiries hav- 
— le by readers of ** Whims and Oddities,” 
whether a Third Series would come forth ?—in order to 
allay such doubts for the future, it has been determined 
by the author that the work in question shall become a 
ape His ensuing crop of conceits must therefore 

looked for in the of ** the Comic Annual,” under 
which title they will aim—like Mr. Colman’s ‘* Broad 
Grins”—at crea a laugh from year to year. For those 
who have relished his cuts before, the designer has more 
cuts behind, with the addition of some head and tail- 
Pieces which he has tossed up for the occasion. By way 
of variety, the pencil of Mr. Cruickshank will contribute 
some specimens of its comic power, and various graphic 
devices will be introduced from other sources. In short, 
there is a Funny Club established for the designs, and a 
Cutter Club for the wood —— In the literary part 
the entertainment will not be a monopolylogue, several 
— of a lively turn having promised to humour 

e design of rendering the work strictly unserious—a 
character that will be acceptable, it is eager ina 
volume which is to be read by the yellow, but not golden, 
lightof November. Ofcourse the perusal will be equally 

pted to the fair sex and the unfair. The publication 

will take its Chance with Hurst, of 65, St. Paul’s Church- 

yard, —that firm being empowered to dispose of the 

printed = = the property, in the hope that they will 
o 





® few days the operation is to be repeated. 


soon et r the copy! 
In the list of his very valuable Cathedral Antiquities, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Dance’s communication on the Debtor Laws in our 
next. 

If C. L.’s verses have been reserved for insertion, they 
will appear when opportunity offers. We do not under- 
take to give rate answers to ical correspondents : 
if we did, we should occupy much space to little purpose. 

London, July 18, 1829. 

Sir,—In your Review of Mr. Madden’s Travels in Tur- 
key, &c., in this day’s Literary Gazette, you give an ex- 
tract to ‘* warn travellers from the too frequent assump- 
tion of medical skill in those countries.” Let me beg you 
also to warn the same class of persons from the too fre- 
— misrepresentation of facts, lest their inaccuracies 
8 


ould be ——- Imagining that the anecdote of 
“Mr. L.” referred to Mr Lane 


whose name is men- 
tioned in full in other parts of Mr. Madden's book), I in- 
quired of that gentleman if my conjecture were true; 
and was surprised to learn from him that not one of his 
crew was ‘* toothless”—for he ‘* physicked” none. The 
ointment of nitrate of mercury (from a mistake in the 
label, made at Apothecaries’ Hall) was a adminis- 
tered by Mr. Lane, but only to two persons ( own ser- 
vant and a Turkish soldier), and the effects were not 
« terrible.” Both were slightly salivated, but neither lost 
a tooth. Mr. Lane was never a ‘‘ medical amateur,” or 
pretended to practise physic; but travelling in countries 
where he could not obtain medical aid, he took with him 
a medicine chest; and had he neglected such precau- 
tion, he must have died of dysentery in Nubia. He very 
seldom gave any medicine, but when solicited for a sim- 
ple aperient. Your insertion of the above (next week) 
will gratify Mr. Lane’s friends; and of its accuracy wy 
may have adequate testimony.—I am, sir, &c. R. J. 
Orthography (from a Fruiterer).—Sir,—You complane 
of the Stray Berries and raspes requiering so much sugger 
for want of flaviour, witch is by reson of the rane, 
by-case their as not bean hot wether enuf to make them 
sweat [sweet].—Your humble servant, Joon Morpis. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITIS# INSTITUTION, 


a - of the Works co Ly = 
Spanish, » Dutch, aod English Schools, open iy: 
from Ten in the M ah Sint Do Beening- » 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE EXHIBITION of LODGE'S 
POR 8 of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PER. 
NAGES: ¢ GREAT BRITAIN, from the Galleries of His 


trom Mine obility, and from Public a is daily 
— ine till i Sey a Sia, at Mews ne ae Lepard’s, No. 4, Pali 


uffolk 
wa getionce ba b Tickets XS “which m be ace pes of 
om app Aide Harding an epedteans 





(NITY of LONDON po "and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 165, A te Street. 

e Second of a Course of Lectures on Music, by Mr. THOMAS 
ADAMS, will be delivered on W. evening next, at Eight 


eC) . 
A Class for Conversation in the French Language 

every Thursday Evening at Nine o’Clock. 

~ thi consist of —— on lite- 

subjects, reading rooms supplied with the 

daily con oe wi perloticais’ and new works of intérest, an extensive 
library ates valuable works for Se at and circulation, classes for 
we | to my oe h are Ladies’ tick 

‘erms, le annum, payal al \¥- ies’ tickets 

of admission 8 the be lectures only annum. 
By order. CY, Secretary. 





July 232, 1829. 





a America. 
Os. 6d. in extra boar 


RTY ETCHINGS, from Steichen vendo |! 


with the Camera Lucida in North am in 1827 and 
By Captain BASIL HALL, R. 
printed for Cadell and Co. Bdinburgh ‘and } Gimpkin and 
Marshall, London 
Of whom may be had 
Captain Hall’s Travels in North America, 
in 1897 and 1828. 3 vols. with a coloured Map, price 1/. lls. 6d, 
Just published. 











Sketches of Cattle. 
This day is published, price 5s. imperial 4to. 
KETCHES of CATTLE, drawn from 
Nature and on Stone, by J. F. HERRING, Animal Por- 
trait-Painter, of Doncaster. 
London! Published by 8 by 8. and J. Fuller, 34, Rathbone Place. 
Where are also published, 
Numerous Works on the Art of Drawing, 
by modern Masters, with every requisite used for Drawing. 
so B. 8. and J. F. pantins.ce = —- the newest Pablications 
from Paris. 





Now ready, 
PORTRAIT of the late celebrated 
ARTIST, R. P. BONINGTON, drawn on Stone by 


HE COURT JOURNAL. The whole 
impression - this new and Pagsles W Weekly Journal 
being now ttamped, 5 ubseribers may veceive and transmit it to 


their friends, postage free, panes ut all parts of the kingdom. 
The Proprietors of the Court Journal, with due acknowl 
ments for the highly gratifying reception their Work has al 
met with, beg leave fangs A out to readers in general the po md 
of their publication in its present improved form. 





lasses of society had 1 uired ord; they found ithe 
classes soc: y on, a rec ‘ound it inthe 
Court ne red banqui 


Journal. The quet, 
the concert, soirée, the ball, the pablie and private habits of 
royal and noble life, those habits which give the tone to manners 
th: shout the empire, were depicted with a freshness and accu- 
racy hitherto unattempted; and, in all instances, with the most 
attentive avoidance of injury to personal feelings. It may be 
easily imagined that those details could not have hem supp! plied 
from ordinary sources,—thus the of the 

afforded them peculiar opportunities, and many of the articles of 
the Court Journal were whose rank 
— fashion gave even a pledge at once for the good taste and 

truth of their desoript 











But vo more was still required to realise the original 
— of the publication. It was hitherto the Journal of an ele- 
but exclusive class; the purpose was to render it available 
bs all classes, its Ys and wi of 
high life, to make it the vehicle of intell mee of every interest- 
ing kind; the companion not onl e boudoir but of the 
breakfast table and the ary IE ki phe hich not merely 
the woman of fashion might find the round of her ements 
for the week brought gracefully before her eye; but politi- 
cian, the student, and the various o: of intelligent society, 
might find the species of information suited to their purposes ;— 
to make the Court —_ a Weekly Siocscser of the most im- 
proved and valuable natu’ 

For this object a Stam rae necessary, and the Proprietors did 
not hesitate to or on emselves to the serious additional ex- 
pense, that they it give the public their paper in its complete 
state, feeling confident that the poo of the Work to great po- 
pularity and extensive circulation would be duly estimated by the 
public at bey, 

TheC ournal is galas erent = d 
ing, On a e sheet 16 quarto pages, c 
lumns, price 10d. and may cane be ives on To in 
all parts ofthe Country. Published for nyo Colburn, by W. 
Thomas, at the Office, 19, geri Street, | Strand. 3 are 
—— by all Book: gh the 














Now ready, 1 vol. Pla . 
ONSTANTINOPLE in 1828, 
his very HARLES Se Esq. 


an important w k contains ‘the latest 
observations te sm in Turkey by = two or three years.”—Courier, 
“ The details which iter gives cannot fail .to be read 


with uliar interest at the Beem moment.”. os 
Macfarlane is an acute, discrimina’ traveller, and 
quaktolanshemenpediae tin his inquiries 
to the condition reer rw ya of Turkey: Chronicle, 


im ewe have here a fai thful aud simple record of author's 
impressions, just as they were made upon we own mind; te 
west hecet out jodgmant upan the extniog slteation tad p 

t upen 
pablo foture des dentinies Ad this remarkable empire and cuntous 
people.’ goo A 
or i and Otley, Conduit — 
Where also Aa had, lately a ale o 

The nd of insidlin ale of Switzer. 

land, by the . W. Liddiard, 


an Tales, and ak Poems, by Thomas 
napa toe price 7s. 

Lectures on Population by 3 N. W. - Sener, 
A.M. 4 ~ rye of Poli of Oxford. 


On. Public inion. W.A. Meshinatin 
to F F. ve me On eet, ty 
gument for the Division of Labour, as 
sn i Feapenty W. Wickens, Esq. price 5s. 6d. 
dmiral Raper’s New System of Naval Sig. 
nals, — 4to, price li. 5s. 
The Annual Peerage for 1829, with new 
Plates of the Arms, 2 vols. price 286. 
H Tales, by the Author of the 
“ Lettre de Cachet.” 3 vols. price ll. lls. 
The Collegians,a Novel. 3 vols. 1. 11s. 6a, 
Jesuitism and Methodism, a Novel. 2 vols. 
price 18s. 


The English in France, 1a the Author of 


the © English in Italy.” at saiton, Ss ria: 6d, 








and th ho Sey to become Subscribers are 
deubels y requested to give their orders to the Bookseller or Rows. Mornton, & Novel, by Cullen. 3d 
man ts their own as the best mode of “The vols. Manual of f Rank and N bility, 15 
receiving it regularly. le 
N.B.—. Fa refnents or ards sent frm the country Lo the . ——— - — 
Office must be by a for payment in 





London. 


THE COURT JOURNAL of _ Saturday, 

Jaly em ie XII. contains, among othte interesting 
Arilcles—Court Fashionable Life—the ing at Windsor— 
the Court of Wednesday i of all the I of 
ae Royal Family—a M Life—Sketch of the Court 
o 








Latans Se 
Russia; Levee and Ball ty Winter Palace—Original Let- | of 


ter from a Young 
Assemblies of the Week—the 


HE FAMILY. ‘LIBRARY, No. Ill. ; 
containing the Life of Alexander = Grea 
By the Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.. ‘4. 

Rector of the Edinburgh ‘Academy. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
« Whatever new light could be thrown on any particular point 
Alexander’s career, b = rng strict examination of all the ori- 
fsube writings he ier wha' serene could be 





af the Weather in Julp-cPoee a1 Meme ofthe eek—Li 


mans—w 
¥" the Arabs and Persians—above 
£ could 





—Frankland’s gore, Baalbeck—Russian Car- 
nival—Princess Lady “Mor gan—Memotr of Count 
Zenjendorf—Notes ‘on the be ewe Dramatic Me- 
moranda—Sporting Occurrences—the Watering Places— Foreign 
ow at S Navy—Universities—Literary Intelligence— 
Mine oman blished every Saturday M f 
e Court rnal is pw every Sat orning, for 
H. Colburn, by W. Thomas, at the Office, 19, Catherine Biveet, 
Strand, Ray: 10d. stamped, and supplied, free of postage, by all 





OLIN, from a Sketch taken — os he Life. 
Prints, on royce 5 ro S bd. 
Lendon: ro] Joel Ba y 2 
Prin ie « Hropriion Bond Street. 





HE COURT oy ‘the TRIAL of QUEEN 

KATHERINE, engraved - the third time in Mezzo- 

tinto by G. CLINT, A.R.A. after th rated Picture by the 
late G. H. HARLOWE. Size, 32 Bor by 25 high; Prints, 

py French Proofs, 5!. 5s.; India Proofs, 71. 7s. ; ove letters, 


*,* This Print contains the Portraits of the Kemble apr 
and’several of the most pe ge my during the time 


rs. Siddons 
— ts is given with the E ving - Boys, and 
‘oon, 8, 
ate Ring 8) Pall Malle” 


ed for the 

ves, Pri 

ATURE. Represented. in the Portraits 

ia yelharen =, engraved in ws most exqui- 

site Line Manner, by G. DOO, Esq. from the celebrated 

4 Seeetifel Picture by by Sir Tuomas TAWRENCE, 3 9 
ce. Me. . . . 

go — ot 

are 
sande! Seesaw apie Pate ine og 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





On the Ist BRITT: SH CRI rice 6s, the Eleventh No. of 
HE BRI CRITIC, QUARTERLY 
oe OOG ICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 

Contents: Nares’s Life of Lord Burghley—Clapperton’s Seco: 
Expedition into the Interior of fre Seo kash on tne Thisty. 
nine Artic’ = History of the Commonwealth, Charac- 
Soul Brewaing’s Histert of the Heguentar Witte on oc Ee 
= ts— i- 
dences of Chr! ty—Keith on Pro; ecy- Warton, Death- Bed 


Scenes and Pastoral Conversations—Norris on Holy Places—Mil- 
wae on the Change oa Sabbath—Marsh and Waiter on the Au- 
therised Translation of the Bible—State of the Di: 


Printed for Cx Jy Ger and P. Rivington, St. Pa 

* t. 

"God Wetetlao Places Fall Male nenyet 
The First Five Volumes may now be had 

complete, price 12s. each, in boards. 


The Four Volumes ‘of f the Quarterly Theolo- 


gical Review, for the years 1825 and 1826, price 2 
or any Number at Ge,” P 


in boards, 











Popular Tana Lag] panes by Mr. Colbarn, 
Street. 
E V *e “R “Ee U X. 


ve a ufopean travellers 
= pply, all By ecg und concentrated in one handy little 
welemes of of the § Family Library? We are greatly mistaken if this 
little volume do not become @ school book. It is far better fitted 
for that purpose than any one of recent publication, with which 
we have chanced to meet. It will no — become a great fa- 
vourjte among young persons in the delightful career of 
classical study; but we are bound to Aaa that it deserves a place 
in the collection of the more mature , and is in fact a per- 
manent addition to the — of standard histories in the English 
tongue.”—Literary 
* The present bi: , from the pen of that well-known 
scholar and estimable pa i eman, the Rev. Mr. Williams, is an 
attempt to supply, and we believe for the first time, that deside- 
classical literature, a correct history of Alex- 


ratum in Engl 
The task, one of no slight difficulty, has been 


ander the Great. 





By the Author of “ Pelham,” and the “ Di: i.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 


2. The New Forest; a Novel. By the Au-|%* 


thor of “ Brambletye House,” ec. In 8 vols. post 8vo. 31¢. 6d, 
. The Chelsea Pensioners, by the Author 
of the “ Subaltern.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lis, 
Contents. The Gentie Recruit—a 2 = 
—Saratoga—. Pyrenean A 
4. “Adventures of a King’s 8 Page. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. Sis. Gd. 
5. Sir Philip Gasteneys ; 3 or, Memoirs of.a 
Minor. By Sir Reger Gren vay Bart. In post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
: Oldcourt; a No vel, In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
u. Ms. . 
mF Geraldine of Desmond; or, Ireland in 
of Elizabeth. In 8 vols. post Bro. Ble. 6d. 
8. Ryb rent de Cruce; a Novel. In 3 vols. 
ar) Ay 


9. Blue-Stocking Hall; a Novel. 2d edit. 
in3 vols, post 8vo. price y~ 
early ready, 
10. The Davenels ; ; or, a Campaign of 
a in Dublin. In 2 vols. pest 8vo. 18s. 
11. Tales of my Time. By the Author of 
« Blue Stocking Hall.” In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


12. Stories of Waterloo, 3 vols. 
New and aes oom — aA oe Greek Testament. 


bound, 
os TESTAMEN TUM GRECUM, 
juxta yy Waa $ a i Seaenoenae acce- 

dunt Prologemena in aneege ~ istolas A postolo- 
rum. Curante GULIELM WHITFIELD AKINS, LL.D. 
Editio nova, accurate Seapeeeee et recensita. 

London: Printed for T. Cadell, Longman, Rees, 
oe and Green; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Sndhee ann and 

al 1. 

In printing this new edition, ————_ care has been taken to 
correct the numerous errors which had inadvertent! 
during the various reprints; and it is trusted that the Week will will 
now be found so correct as to entitle it to a continuance of the 
extensive circulation it bas hitherto experienced. 





with skill; and for variety detail, ne- 

velty, not eg say originality of matter, force - orm depth 
and of elegance of style, is among th acinatig 

poe vey "of biography we have ever had the 

peruse.""—Sun. 





Consiatic’ sieseliony.. 

Price 3s. 6d. or on fi ee RE ‘ol. 42, con 

ISTORY of the EBELLION in 

Seote.aeD, undies the Viscount Dundee and the Eat! 
of Mar, in 1689 and 171 
By ROBERT ee. 

Author of the History of the Rebellions in 1745.” 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co, ; and Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh. 


(jouEN VERSES “of the BRITISH 


POETS, opiting of 132 Pieces, selected for the Use of 




















Schools and Young Person 
By the } = Her. M. SEAMAN. 
rom the Works 
Addison Doddridge | Mrs. Robinson 
3 Drake Merrick ad 
bauld er Milman | 8 

Blair Fry Milton j 5) 

i field Glynn Montgomery | Shenstone 
Byron Grahame H. More | Southey 
Cotton Z a — ee 
Cowper eber ‘ope yal 
Cowles Home Porteus | a = White 

Cunningham | Horne | Prior 

Arranged for Pupils wales 10 years of age, Hors we to 13, 


rom 13 upwards. 
Sold by Baldwin and Cradeck, London; = by all Booksellers. 
Of whom may also be 


m The Monitor; or Sunday-Schoo Re- 
we Plain Rie on Prophecy, pa articularly 


it relates to the latter D and the future Triumph of the 
Coureh it Chiat." By the Rev. W. Marsh, A-M. Vicar of St. 
eter’s, Colchester. tion, 
3. A Diary; or, Precious Promises, selected 
from Holy Scripture, and arranged for every Day in the Year. 
5th edition, 6d. 
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Popular School Books. 
Published by Whittaker, cael and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


N EASY GRAMMAR of WRITING; 
or, Penmanship Analysed. In Two Parts. Part the 
First, containing Rules for = ‘ormation of Letters, Position of 
Words, &c. Part the Second, consisting of a of Letters, 
Memorandums, s, Notes, Bills, Receipts, , aa Observations 
and 


proper d to Schools, 
‘Apprentices, and Y: wed. Feraene of Business. ed 1s. 6d, ‘ 





er 8 First Set of Explanatory Copies, 

— engraved on horizontal and diagonal Lines, 

— to the Rules given in his Grammar of Writing, price 8d. 
Second Set of ditto, price 8d. 

——— Third Set of ditto, price 8d. 


—— Copy-Books, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, ruled 
tocorrespond with the First, Second, and Third Sets of Copies, 
ice 6d. 


price each, 

Genery’s Geographical and Commercial Co- 

pies, Nos. 1 4 7. Price 6d. each. 
Arithmei 

Pinnock’s Arithmetical Tables of Money, 
Weights, tev Measures, with Questions for Examination, Notes, 

. Price 

Catechism of Arithmetic, containing a con- 
cise Explanation of its most useful Rules and Boke N ~y 

Pinnock’s printed Ciphering-Book, No. 1; 
containing easy Exercises in the First Rules of ya noma 1s. 

Pinnock’s printed Ciphering-Book, No. 23 

the Fiv P , both Simple 
and Compound ; to which are pon for the Improvement of 
the Pupil, numerous Exercises upon each Rule. Price 3. 

Pinnock’s printed Ciphering-Book, No. 33 
intended as a Seque] to the preceding, and calculated to qualify 
the Student for the more d Rules of A 

A Key to the Ciphering-Books, Nos. 1, 
and 3, containing Six Answers to each Sum. Price 3s. 

English Grammar, Rhetoric, §c. 

Conversations on English Grammar, in 3 
Series of familiar and entertaining Dialogues between a Mother 
and hér Daughters; in which the Rules of Grammar are introduced 
and explained in a manner calculated to excite the attention of 
Children, and at the same time to convey to their Minds clear 
and comprehensive Ideas of the Principles of Language; with a 
Number of appropriate Questions <a each Conversation. 
By Mrs. H. Williams. 12mo. price 5s. 

Allen’s Grammar of the English. gn 
newly arranged and imp , with Notes, 
and Questions. 18mo. price 1s. 6d. 

This edition has been carefully revised by the Author, who has 
aa by shortening the Rules, to make the study of En- 


mar easy 
nthe Elements of English Grammar, with 


Examination, and Notes, for 


ee 











Exercises, Question 
thet he Use of te ofthe advanced Sradent By the Rev. W. Allen. 12mo. |. 


The Accidence ; or, First Rudiments of En- 
glish Grammar. By Ellen Devis. 16th edition, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

“Tees of Punctuation, ' with Notes, Criti- 
cal and Explanatory. 18mo. price 1s. 6d. 
mj to the Elements of Punctuation, 18mo. 

2 2s. 

Dictation Exercises, with suitable Orthogra- 
Phical Instructions. By M. Beasley. 18mo. price 1s. 6d. 

A Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Litera- 
ture. By A. Jamieson, LL.D. 12mo. price 6s. 

The Rhetorical Examiner, comprehending 

of 


on the “G hetoric.” By 
same. . price 3s. 


A Grammar of rs 4 Intellectual Philo- 
> Didactic Pri LL.D. 12mo. 








x. 2 Young Logician’ 8 |b By the 
ice le. Gd. 
Practical Logic; or, Hints to Young Theme 
Writers; to which are now added, some Prefatory Remarks on 
Aristotelian Logic, with particular Reference to a late Work of 
Dr. Whately’s.. By B, He Smart. *12mo. _ 8s. 6d. 
Also may be had, gra’ 


tag’ hittaker and Co.'s complete School Cata- 


ISTORICAL. My “MISCELLANEOUS | 
QUESTIONS, for the Use of Aig People; with a | 
Selection of British and General B: ography. } 
y RICHMAL MA NALL. 
Anew edition, in 12mo. price 5s. bound. 

A Compendium of Geography, for the Use | 
of Schools, Private Families, and all those who require knowledge 
of this necessary Science. By Richmal Mangnall, Author of | 
«¢ Historical Questions. ” 3d edition, completely corrected to the | 
present time, 7s. 6d. bound. 

An Abridgement of Universal History, | 
adapted to the Use of Families and Sc — with eprrepeions | 

uestions at the end ofeach Section. By the Rev. H. J. Knapp, 
A. 6th edition, with considerable Additions, 12mo. 5s. bd. 

Africa Described, in its Ancient and present | 
State, for the Use of Young Persons and Schools. By Mrs. Hof- 
land. 12mo. with a Map, 6s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Geography of the} 
New Testament. By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. Sth edition, in | 
12mo. 5s. boards. 

Conversations on the English Constitution, | 
12mo. 8s. 

Letters on English History, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Battle of V terion; for the Use of 
Schools. By J. Bigiand. 2d edition, in 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Letters on French History, from the earliest 
Period to the Battle of Waterloo. By J. Bigland. 6s. boards. 

A Compendious Chart of Ancient History 
and Biography, designed + ay lly for the Use of Young Per- 
sons. By Mrs. John Hurford rice 8s. Gd. in sheets; 10s. Gd. 
folded in boards; or 12s. on canvass and roller, or in a Case. 

A Brief Summary of Ancient History, ar- 
ranged in Periods; intended as a Companion to the above. 
18mo. 

Geography for Youth, adapted to the dif- 
ferent Classes of Learners. By ‘the late Rev. John Hartley. 
12mo. Sth edition, revised by his Son. 4s. 6d. boun 

Outlines of Geography, the First "Course for 
Children. By the Rev. John Hartley. Being an Introduction to 
the ** Geography for Youth.” 7th edition, 9d. 

Printed for las Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





ABRIELLE, . “Tale of the Swiss Moun- 
tains; and other Poems. 
Published by John Ebers and Co. 27, Old Bond Street. De 


~~ Poputar Novels recently published by Mr. Colburn, 
, New Burlington Street. 
HE SCHOOL of FASHION, 
In 3 vols. 
Richelieu; a Tale of the Court of France. 
In 3 vols. 

Waldegrave, a Novel. In.3 vols. 
Ecarté; or, the Salons of Paris. In 3 vols. 


Tales of Passion, by the Author of ‘* Gilbert 
Earle.” In 3 vols. . 

Romances of Real Life, by the Authoress of 
«‘ Hungarian Tales.” In 3 vols. 

Stratton Hill; a Tale of the Civil Wars. 

the Author of « Letters from the East,” “ Tales of the West 
W ineicea” &c. In3 vols. 

ales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. 
Second Series, in 8 vols. 

The Sectarian; or, the Church and the 
Meeting-House. A Novel. In 3 vols. 

The Carbonaro, a Piedmontese Tale. By 
the Duke de Levis. In 2 vols. 

Tales of the Great St. Bernard. Contents : 
The Englishman’s Tale—the Wallachian’s Tale—the Captain’s 
Tale—the Augustine’s Tale—the Englishwoman’s Tale—the 
Spaniard’s Tale—the Italian's Tale, &c. &c. 2d edit. in 3 vols. 

The Protestant, a Tale of the Reign of 
— Mary. By the Authoress of “ De Foix,” and the « F White 

oods.” In 3 vols. 

Rank and Talent, a Novel. In 3 vols. 


Tales of Woman; or, Illustrations of. the 
Female Character. In 2 vols post 8vo. 188. 

The Man of Two Lives. 
written by Himself. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


The Castilian, a Spanish Tale. In 3 vols. 


A Narrative, 





In 2 vols. Bvo. 
HREE YEARS in CANADA. An 


‘ea of the actual State of that Country in 1826, 


1887, and 
c By JOHN MACTAGGART, Esq. 
ivil Bajtnece in the Service of the British Government. 
“ This is the most valuable work that we have hitherto seen 
hen one of the most important colonies of the British empire. 
t embraces every topi iscovery, tra- 
— land-purchase, settling, the means of subsistence, wood clear- 
ve the civil and political relation of Canada to Europe and the 
ge States, climate, temperature, diseases, traffic, canals, &c. 
¢ book is interesting to every man who desires to have a 
at of Canada, free o— a or exaggeration of any 
. ho the it and is the best 
jade mec am that could prepare pom for his enterprise, or guide 
im in its prosecution.”"—Court Journal. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 











Hamiltonian System.—Price 6s. board 


HE HISTORY of the CONSPIRACY of 
the CPANIARRS against VENICE. 
y the ABBE S. REAL. 

With an E; fic Interverbal Translation, adapted for teaching 
and learning ¢ Language on the Hamiltonian System. 
With Lomas’ s Treen, on the Conjugation of the French Verbs, 
and with Grammatical Notices interspersed. 

id by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 








A new edition, seme beck enlarged; in 2 vols. 8vo. 
5s. boards, of 


e Ul. 5s 
LEMENTS “of SCLENCE and ART, 


being a Familiar Introduction to Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry; together with their application to a Variety of 
elegant and useful Arts. 
By JOHN IMISON. 
A new edition, considerably Seg and adapted to the 
oved State of Science. 
By THOMAS WEBSTER, Sec. G.S. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington ; J. Nunn; Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; 8. 
Bagster; J. Booth; Baldwin and Cradock; J. Murray; J. Boo. 
ker; G. B. Whittaker and Co.; T. Tegg; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; and Harding and Co. 

ee Physiology, new Edition, 
price 18s. 2d edition of 


, 
LEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY. 
By A. RICHERAND, 

Professor of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, &c. &c. 
Translated from the French, by J. G DE LYS, M. D. 
5th edition, carefully revised after = “oth and latest French 
edition, wee —~ pplied with Notes and a copious Pay 
By JAMES AND, M.D. Lecturer ve hysiology, &c. &e. 

London: bie for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green; Baldwin and Cradock; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Whit- 





taker, Treacher, and Co; J. Duncan; oe Fag and Marshall; 
S. Highley; Burgess and Hill; and J. Wilso 


ee 
Systematic Edi ‘ducation, & 

HILOSOPHY in SPORT made 
SCIENCE in EARNEST; being an Attempt to illus- 
trate the first Principles of Natural porage by the Aid of 
| Popular Toys and Sports. In 3 vols. 12mo. with Engravings on 
|W ood, from Designs by George Cruikshank. Price 1l. 1s. boards. 
Lectures on Astronomy, illustrated by the 


Astronomicon, or a Series of movable Di 8, pparent Ho: 
familiar and natural Elucidation of the and o- 
tions of the Heavenly Bodies. By W. H. Prior. ce of the 
| Astronomicon, 3/. 13s. 6d.; Lectures, 10s. 6d. 


Systematic Education ; or, Elementary In- 
struction in the various Departments of Literature and Science, 
with Practical Rules for Studying each Branch of useful Know- 
be By the Rev. W. - — the Rev. J. Joyee,s and the 

. Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 3d edition, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. 
chasity printed, with 8 Plates by Lowry, &c. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Rules for English Composition. By John 


Rippingham. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

The Art of Extempore Public lic Speaking, by 
John Rippingham. 8d edition, 12mo. 6s. board: 

The Student’s Manual; being an Etymolo- 
gical and Explanatory Vocabulary of pepe | Re oye 
Greek. By " Harrison Black, LL.D. 4th 


An Etymological and Ex xplanatory Dic- 


tionary of Words derived —_ Pe hew Latin. By R, Harrison Black, 
LL.D. 2d edition, 18mo. 5s 


The Classical English Le Letter-Writer, with 


Introductory Rules and Observations on Epistolary Composition, 
&c. 2d edition, 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Principles of Education Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical. By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 8vo. 18s. Seante, 

Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 

go by the Rev. J. Joyce, Author of * Scientific Dialogues,” 
&c. mo. 4th edition, with Plates, 6s, boards. 

The Little World of Knowledge, designed 
for Exercising the Memory, and as an Introduction to the Arts 

and Sciences, History, Natural Philosophy, hares Lettres, &c. 
By Charlotte Matilda Hunt. 12mo. 7s. boar 

The Elements of Astronomy, by S. Treeby, 
in 18mo. with Plates, 3s. 6d. bound. 

Conversations on Algebra, 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, oem Brown, and Green, 


Nimrod Apocry; 
Price 6s. Volume the Fourth, Part the First, of 
N IMROD; a Discourse on certain Passages 
of History 5-49 Fabl 
Contents.—Cha 1. Apocrypha—II. Cosmogonia—Index. 
A few Copies semen of the first Three Volumes, price HM. 11s. 6d. 
Contents.—Vol. I. Chap. I. Orion—II. Nimrod—III. Castes 
tia — + Regi ee Decennial War—ViI. Lii- 
um—ini 
Vol. II. Chap. I. roy ee Ae Il. Trocia—III. Semi- 
compas, fines, and the 4% Populifugia—V. Menope 


- iomer— 
Vol. III. Brees = I, Roma—II. Antichrist—Inder. 
London; John R. Priestiey, Great 
Covent Garden. 


In 8vo. price 
BRIEF SURVEY of the EVIDENCE 
and NATURE of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, in 
ace Sermons, preached in Hampstead Chapel, at Hamp- 
stead. 
By the Rev. EDWARD GARRARD MARSH, M.A. 
Sold by L. B. — and eat 169, Fleet Street. 


EAUTIES of the ‘MODERN DRAMA. 
TISTS, with Notes 
Published by G. Mann, 30, Cornhill. 


Price Six Shil 


lings, 
HE FOREIGN REVIEW, 


No. VII. 

Contents.—I. The Eloquence of the French Bar—II. History 
ef Lithe aphy—ILI. Damiron, a nate a France—IV. —— 
lanos, Life and’ Wri of Sir 
Tristram—VII. Vitalis, ~ Swedish Pp sad a Niebuhr’s His- 
torical and Philological Tracts—IX. puscoan Ballads—X. 
Pecchio, Political Economists’ of Testy to XVII. Short Re- 
views of the newest Classical, Danish, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish Publicsttons—KV III. Continental Literary 
Intelligence—X1X. t Foreign Publications during the ast 
three months. 

London: Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street; and 

Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Mar arlborough Street. 


No. VIII. will be —— in =: 


~~ Lately published by Mr. Murray, 
OLLOQUIES on the. "PROGRESS and 
PROSPECTS of SOCIETY. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings, 308. 

“ These volumes will supply 
every order of thinkers, who like to have their faculties called 
into exercise by power and accomplishments of no me mga de- 
scription, however Singularly exhibited. To a fine display of co- 
pious an d by much felicity of 

expression, and adorned by ‘most of the graces which atten 
practised composition, is united a variety of illustration and allu- 
sion, which a reading experience of Dr. Southey’s could alone 
supply. His books are worth aye should be fead accord- 
ing! *— Westminster Review, No. I 
Ophis is a beautiful book, full of wisdom and devotion—of 

and feeling ; conceived altogether in the Fan of other 
times, such as the wise men of our own day may scoff at, but such 
as ene or Izaak Wel, or Herbert, ears have delighted to 
honour.” —Quarterly Review. 

. All for Love, or the Pilgrim of Compds- 
m... By Robert Southey. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“In the ease of its “pope and versification, and the straight- 
forward of it i it elasses with the Minstrel 
Ballad. We thank Mr. ‘Southey for giving to the firesides of the 
public a trifle originally intended for his own; and glad we are 
that after so long a course of arduous and useful labour he still 
retains the life and vivacity of his youthful heart, and ce merry 

versatility of his boyish fancy.”—Blackmood’s 





Ruseell Street, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








4 in, VILLAGE NIGHTINGALE: or, 
Gy ELIZABETH 1 FRANCES Dat DAGLEY, 
seus Wa Real pe 


New edition, 





PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of the BRITISH 


Com iled from the Communications of the Nobility, with 
taining Descriptions of 


upw Sane & Sema, 208 oon 


“* The work which Mr. “Burke vhas just given to the goto is 
eqeally well planned and well executed. Great ability is shewn 
the condensation of all requisite matter into one thick 

to the clear and beautiful mode of print- 
entitled to be called a cheap one, not 
expensive works on the 


volume whi em ow. 


’ 4 
po tray in comparison 
same 5) ——. to the quantity of reading it con- 


tains the style of its execution.” —Examiner 
¢ Printed se Cotburn, 8, New Barlington Street. 





A POCKET DICTIONARY of the 


SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, new edition, 


considerably enlarged and improved from the last edition of 
Neuman Baretti. 


mF Printed for Harding and ard; T. Cadell; Long- 
and Co.; Ns ay and Sons; J. Nunn; J. Cuthell ; Jobn 
a JI. M ichardson; Baldwin and Cr. k; J. 
Booker ; Whit ttaker, Treacher, and Co.; T. Hamilton and Co.; 
Simpkin and Marshall; J. Col ood; Dulau and Co.; Cowie 
Co.; Parb Allen, aS ‘0-; J» Duncan; R. Schol ey 
Hurst and Co.; W. Joy; E. Bosgeen Ss ars aon and Co. ; 
Treuttel and Co.; v. Salva; , and Liverpool. 
Of whom may be had, Price Ul. 46. 

Neuman and Baretti’s Spanish and and English 
Dictionary, in 2 vols. 8vo. a new edition, with very considerable 
Additions and Alterations. 

Tour to the. Lakes. —Price 1 15s. . boards 
GUIDE to the LAKES of CUMBER. 
LAND, WW PSTMORLAND and LAUGASHIRR. 
'By JOHN ROBINSON, D.D. 
Rector of Clifton, Westmorland. 
Tilustrated with 20 Views of Scenery, ner» = a Travelling Map 


__ Senden: Printed for Harding and Le and Lepara, Pall Mall East. 
~ Mavor's E Eton | Latin Grammar, with the Accents and 
Quantity marked. 
Price 2s. (4. a nae and greatty improved edition, being 
D's MAVO) 'S ETON LATIN GRAM. 


ae Lh ane any Be 
Soviecd, tnd the Acnenth 





Dr. CAREY. 
The sale of twelve very large editions, within a few 


years, isthe 
best evidence of the value and estimation in which the Notes of 


Dr. Mavor are held; and the 


ser ne Rees, 
Cradock + Whittaker, 
Fgeer Po J. Richardson; T. Boosey and Sons; Simp- 


Fletcher; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Cowie owe Co.; Sustenance 

and Stretch; J. Collingwood; and C ody ., and F. Rivington. 
Of whom may be 

Perrin’s French Spelling, tt the 2ist edition, 


edited edited by C.. Gros. _ Price 8. 





NFORMATION. “and “DIRECTIONS for 
TRAVELLERS on the CONTIN 
MARIANA STARE. 


6th edition, thor a considerable Additions. 
8vo0. 
2. The Diary of an Invalid in it of 


Health ; batas the Journal of a Tour in Portugal, os = 
ape ro 7 the late Henry Matthews, A.. 


= ‘Antiquities, Arts, and Literature of Italy. 
By Esq: 34 edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 

4. ne in the Nineteenth Century. 4th 
edition, 8 vols. 8vo. 1, 11s. 6d. 

5. Switzerland; or, a Journal of a Tour 

and Residence in that agg Followed by a general View of 

it History, bey ag the present time. By 8S. Simond, 

6. An Autumn near the Rhine; or, Sketches 

of Courts, Society, and Scenery, in Germany near the Rhine, the 
2d edition, 8vo. 14s. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

In 1 large vol. 8vo- ears —¢ a new edition, being the 


fi CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, contain- 
me ye of all the Proper, Names men- 

tioned in peas uthors, with the bg of Coins, Weights, and 
among the Greeks and Romans, and a Chronolo- 


By J. LEMPRIERE, D. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, 

A new edition of the same Work, containing | > 
not only the Author’s last Corrections and Additions, _ co) io 
> Son, the Rev. F. D. cope ere, M Hand 

somely printed in 1 large vol. 4to. price 3i. —" 
To this — oe is now first added, an ‘Account of the finest 
ancient Statues and este extant, end a sefvounce bs mate to the 
Collection in which they maj be found, 





corrected to present period, inscribed, by per- : 
ote Sis Most Gracious us Majesty, bound in 1 very large 





Mr. Menehegnts 


A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of 
bee Author of the « Sketch Book.” 


2. Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects 
be of Society. By Robert Southey. In 3 vols. 8vo. with Engrav- 
See +s DICTIONARY of the|tepee an ’ 


3. All for Love, and the Pilgrim of Compos- 





ibemarle Street, July 1, 
lished during the Season the 


tella. By Robert Southey. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


4. The Life and Services of Captain Phili 
Beaver, late of H, M. Ship Nisus. By Captain Smyth, R.. 


8vo. 8s. 6d. 


price 10s. 


6. The Life of Alexander the Great, 
Rev. Jobn Williams, Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 


ing No. III. of the Family Library. Small 8vo. 5s. 





m - oy ot the most eminent British Paint- 
Al 


hi jy Allan Ci 
{tobe completed fn r vols.) Smail 8vo. 11 Plates, 5s. Forming 
O- IV: of ofthe Family Library. 


Vol. I. 


mm. Jectures on Sculpture. By John Flax- 


age = Engravings from Drawings of the Professor. 


Royal 8vo. 2i, 


9. The Life of Belisarius. By Lord Mahon. 


Bvo. 12s. 


10. An Account of some of the most import. 
ant Diseases peculiar to Women. By Robert Gooch,M.D. In 


8vo. 128. 


1l. Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds 
of North America. By George Head, Esq. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


12. Journal of a Passage { from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, crossing the Andes, 
Amazon. By Henry Lister Maw, Lieut. RN 


the River 


a. 


13. Salm or, Days of Fly- 
an Angler. sie, illustrated ys of Fly-in < Be| 


Brande. 2d edition, with numerous 


ion to Pope's Homer, and 


16. Narrative of a peeled from Calentta to 
Pt, in = omy Pai By Mss. 


7a. 6d. 


15. A Compani 


Dryden’s Aineid of 


Beguead, by the Weg, so 


By “oa 
-.j Past 8vo. price 


well: A Dimecuon oi Gree and probe 


N 


719. Days Dey 


edition, post 8vo. 


20. The Journal of a Naturalist, 2d edition, |‘ 


post 8vo. with Plates, 15s. 


3 & Poem. By 


3 OF, Banwell Hill. A| pe 
Lay of the Severn Sea. By the Rev. William Lisle Bowles. 2d 


ome’ Oxford and Locke, by Lord Grenville. 


99. The Botanical Miscellany, by Professor 


Hooker. No. 1, royal 8vo. 24 Plates, 10s. 6d. 


23. Account of Guatemala, by G. A. Thomp- 


son, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


24. L* Oratore Italiano, by the Marquess 


Spineto. 3d edition, 12mo. 7. 


25. Seeond Expedition into the Interior of 


Africa, b; we hoe egg OO with the Journal of Lan- 
der, his faithful Servani 


26. Titustrations 1 of the ¢ Geol 
4to. with a neg Sohn M 
and Animals. 


of Yotkshire. 


lates of Fossil Plants 
ret lis. 6d. 


27. The ‘Sidexe < North America, Part I. 


containing 


e 
of the ae Baeaition an under ts 
28 uaa. Etchings, hy Th: 


28. Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, by 


Lord John Russell. 


eS ee M.D. Surgeon 


Tilustrated by 


nano tle lls. 6d. 


29. On th e Effect ascribed to the Resumption 
Thomas 


of Cash Payments on Currency. By 


price 4s. 


Tooke, Esq. 8vo. 


30. Protestant Securities Suggested, by the 


meh. R. Wilmot Horton, M.P. 


8vo. 6s. 
of M. T. Sadler, M.P. on the 


cat ition. 


reland ; its Evils, and their Remedies, 


wie T. Sadler, M. *P. 2d edition, 8vo. 128. 


33. Sermons preached in England, by Regi- 


nald Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Bvo. 9s. 
reached in India, by Reginald | °° 


34. Sermons 
ee, Lord Bishop 


. Poems and Translations, by Reginald 


=... 2d edition, 6s. 


36. ‘I'ransactions of the Ro 
oe ge of the United Kingdom. Vol. 


al Society of 


+ Part Il. In 4to. 


"al, “Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI. In 4to. 


m8. — of Mini 


, edited by John Tay- 


lor, F.B.&. F.G.S, Part I. with “lates, 4tor 366. 


ma 


5. The Life of Buonaparte, forming Numbers 
I. and LI. of the Family Library. 2 vols. small 8vo. 15 Plates, 


the 


orm- 





Prorat Language. 
AX NEW and EASY METHOD of 


LEARNING the SPEL PRONUN 
ofihe FRENCH LANGUAGES CIATION 


AG: 

a pg PERRIN, carefull revised by C. | ns 
Brown, and Green; Baldwin Cradock “Boar a Sons; 
Hert sod Sent Simpkt ‘ ‘Mars Dulin nd 

; in and Marshal j 
Fletcher; and Poole =A Edwards. . Souter; vn 
Of whom ma be had, the new edition of 
Dr. Mavor’s Eton La Latin Grammar, with 
the Accents and Quantity marked, by Dr. Carey. Price’ 2s. 6d, 











The Soppenns Contemp 


ne DIFFICULTIES of FABERISM; 
apne of a late Reply to the ee ,G. s. 


FABER's' Lad wy oy to his Difficulties of pgnealen, 
the Rev. F.C. HUSENBETH. 
“ Some books are lies frae end toend, 
Ee ‘a minister Pd hae been sient, 
n holy rapture, 
A rousing whid at ne to vend, 
And "t wi’ scripture.”—Burns. 
London: Hurst and Co. St. Paul’s; Booker, Bond Street; 
Keating gone ane eee Street, Grosvenor Square. Norwich: 





Beck's Fm eed Turi: puters, new edition, 
In 8vo. price 18. 3d edition of 


BLEMENTS of MEDICAL JURISPRU. 


By THEODRIC ROMEYN BECK, M.D. 

Lecturer on Medical ceeeeeniare in the College of the West- 
ern District of New York, &c. ee + Aare down to the present 
time by JOHN D. DARWALL, M. 

Lon rinted fe » Brown, and 


Green; 8S. Hi, ‘Sim and M 
» Edinbusy ghey 5 pkin craballs and W. hack. 





JOURNAL dee +h NORWAY, LAP. 

oh eae: —_ eae fe NOP with some Remarks 

e ountry, its ate, hears 2H the 

Ascent fue oti of its io petantoar’ Mountains ; the present Political 

Relations of the two & untries; Statistical Tables, Meteorologi- 
cal Observations, 

By the Rev. ROBERT EVEREST, A.M. F.G.S. 
Late niversity College, 
Printed for eR ode a George U ~ > hey 32, Fleet Street. 


— ——— 
BOOKS IN THE ——, 


Ts: “GARDENS at de nd MENAGERIE of 


the peep eee Iutrtion oo being 


Natural 
te the a Living At A is in “the Weley Cotieotion: ee 
with the sanctions of the Council, the superintendence of 
e Secretary and Vice-Secretary of the Society. 

London: N. Hailes, 168, Piccadilly. 








riday the 3lst will NDON i No. II. 
GHARFES LONDON MAGAZINE, for 
ae . Dean by Georae With an aon Rewes by John Pye, Esq. 


anti) Evening, by eee “Lines mb Mie Wierd 


—IV Libel—V. The Pra: mt 

de Simon’s Memoirs—VII The V Vi he Petaecvil, 
A age tae ‘darene to the Ocenn ie 

Hoge x11). How Ay make a ra Paper XIV. “The fusions Vi 

Kemedy—XVi Policies Reflections—XV 1. Sone? Monthly 


London: Published by John Sharpe, Duke Street, Piccadilly. 





In the press, in 1 vol. 
ISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS of 
| HENRY of MONMOUTH, the HERO of AGIN- 


it Characters. 
3 Printed: for Baldwin and Cradock. 





Earlyin Ai t will be blished, by Messrs. Carpenter and Son, 
Ord Bond Sree ; ool Oe Inaghi’ and Son, Pall Mall East, 


A SERIES of SUBJECTS from the 
WORKS of the late R- P. BONINGTON. To be 


ag ome oe 3 D. HARDING. 


Th tof is to meet the anxiety of many 
tres distinguished and highly gifted 





Five Subjects ; to which will be a Portrait of 
ton, from a Picture by Mrs. William ter, ‘accompanied by 
a Biographical Memoir. 
paper Proofs, atlas 4to. 16s. a Bamibets Prints, 
imperial 4 





ito. 12s. per 
LONDON: Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY RanY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellingto ‘on Street, 
‘aterloo 
Street; gold also by J. oot ea. 98, “haya Exchange Bz 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Black, 
Bai Smith and Son, and toon ont ‘Atkinson, 


J, MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane 
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